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HEALTH, 


“GIVES. 


STRENGTH, 
COMFORT, 


QUIET NIGHTS 


MOTHERS, NURSES, INFANTS & INVALDS. 





Sold by all Chemists and. Grocers. 
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JONES 


~ Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great.Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Musewm), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


SNEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and New 


It explains the only perfectly.painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
Philadelphia, ork,, These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 


Platina, &c., by Mr. G, H. Jones, on his-perfected system, which is protected by 


HER a e7 8, eave asi | hay 


The; Daily Telegraph,” Aug, 23, 1878, say 
with prize medal teeth is incomparable.” os 


ERS PATENT 


and all ‘the most recent improvements in Dental Surge are in 
hi es omemminsmatiest A daily\use, Consultation Free. "= 
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HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 

|} & 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON 

THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
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LIVERPOOL: 


6,{Minster Buildings, Church Street. 


THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY S PILLS! 


These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? | 


|CLARKE’'S |@ 


WORLD FAMED - 








[BLOOD MIXTURE,| 


Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 
Is: from whatever 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, ia by Pest 16 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2a, 9d., y Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
* Meronrials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

P clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, P' e blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by elther sex, and regtiiste the bowels ith 
comfort and safety. “Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middie age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M:P.S,; 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


ot | FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which be with the and i ‘ 
: nyt ee tightest boot, never fails to cure. 
Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Road. 
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USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


Every Travelling Trunk and Hous: rape in the World ought to 
contain a Bottle o 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT, 


Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a Health-giving, C ae 
Sparkling, and Invigorating Beverage for any Season, 


It is the Best Preventive and Cure for Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental 
Depression, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, 
Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, éc., and to remove 
the effects of errors in Eating and Drinking. 

{NO'S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, 


4 Vicar of Collerly:—‘‘I have used your Fruit Salt for many 
years, and have verified your statements, The thanks of the public 
are due to vou for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering 
humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to the world.” 


}NO’S FRUIT SALT—After suffering for nearly two 
y anda half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
und after trying almost everything, and spending much money 
without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found 
it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
good health for years.—Yours most truly, 
Rosggt Humpureys, Post Uffice, Barrasford,”” 


YNO versus STIMULANTS.—Stimulants and in- 

4 sufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any eonstitutional 
weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those who 
keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ All our customers for 
Eno’s Salt would not be without it upon any eonsideration, they 
having received so much benefit from it. 

Woop Broruzrs, Chemists, sate 1878,” 


—_- 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
GOOD FOOD. 


How to enjoy good food that would otherwise cause 
Bilious Headache, Disordered Stomach, Poisoned 
Blood, &c.—Use 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 

when taken with water, acts as a natural aperient, its simple 
but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and 
restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in health 
were universaily known, no family would be without it. 


Acer. WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Any one 

whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 
excitement or strain—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known 
remedy. It acts likefa charm, It allays Nervous Excitement, 
Depression, and the injarious effects of stimulants and too rich 
food. Its power in aiding digestion is most striking. It also 
restores the Nervous System to its proper condition (by naturel 
means). Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. You cannot overstate its 
great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


UCCESS IN LIFE.”—A new invention is brought 
before the public, and commands success. A scoreof abomin- 
able imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, 
and ‘yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an 
ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fa‘l t» 
secure reputation and profit,—ADaMs. 
hae TION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule 
is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been 
imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s, 3d, and 4s, 6d, 






PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO'S PATENT, at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.E, 











FIFTH THOUSAND, price 2s. 6d. 
BOUND AN-CLOTH, ANTIQUE, PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Harnest Enquirer. 
BY THE 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D: 


“The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, 











Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 8d., FO 
PRESSING ONWARD: 
EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. For 


“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 

“It is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book Rec 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 

“We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 

*,* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION on DIRECT APPLICATION fo the PUBLISHER. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUNSHINE. me 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers in General. 
Edited by the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 











PRICE ONE PENNY. T 
Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor, who will also send specimen \p with 
numbers. Address:—The Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. wate 
Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s, 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first a do 
sixteen years are now to be had bound in four handsome vols., 5s. each. vnal 
Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. N 
mill 
NOW READY, PRICE I15s., size 
tain 
THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; ~* 
J 
CONTAINING 
¢ ¢ 
Morning and Ebening Prapers for a Pear, 

‘ 

ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. \te 


WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Pa Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 
Fp Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. B 
bottl LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


sON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 


Puddings with fewer 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Eggs, and 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a/| 
QUARTER THE TIME required | 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | 


necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 





AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS REOKIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Dear Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaARRINER, 
resentative for the English Exhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instrue- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


R 








| yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


| to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To make Bread.—To every pound cf flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxinc PowprE 


\y with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 


water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxine PowpxeE; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 


size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, 


ing off the lid. To ascer- 
fore serving, tear them 
Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


\ BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY CURED BY 
BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


f all Chemists. 
1s hd. pane FORMS A STOPPING-SAVES THE TOOTH. 





J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—‘ For six 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘ I consider Bunter’s Nervinea | years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care | was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- | but, having used Bunrer’s NErvineE, I am not only 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable | relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but can 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who | now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience. ” 


suffer from Tooth-ache.” 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 


URE, safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. Office Savings Bank. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 








A Neat Oloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 


JUST PUBLISHED. Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 
The Legend of St. | Christo nee and othe 
POEMS. By Mary E. faneeee, hate of “* Gabrielle J. W. GREEN, 64, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
itd tte On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free 
’ . 


Clot: , gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, ls. 6d. 


Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A —, 
By ANNABEL CREWE, ray of ‘A Medley,” ‘‘ Happ 
ness; or, Starting in Life,” &. Demy 16mo, Clot’, i 
gilt edges, 1s. y , Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 

Short Lessons in Christian Theology. Being Having had many years’ practical Experience in 
Simple Readings from the Gospel according to St. Joun. 


By Mrs. Stewart HEapLAM, Suitable for use in Bible PRINTING AND BINDING, 


ay and for Family and Cottage Reading. Crown 








= gi Cloth, 4s. E ae es: will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
e Denominationa ictlonar or, Han ‘i a YF ICT rinti inding 1. 
BOOK OF SECTS AND DOCTRINES. By W_H. the EN TIRE PRODUCT ION (Printing, Binding, A: 
Crown 8vo. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. vertising, &c.), and publication of 
The New Testament says. An Index of Subjects Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 
treated of in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with F : : . | 
their various synonyms, By Witit1am Hox. Crown and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with al 
8vo. Limp cloth, 1s. necessary information. 
LONDON : a? 7 a 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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Is now used by all Respectable Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packcts, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 
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MY SHOP AND I. 
THE STORY OF AN EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER, 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


maniiaeel tine but was not life more treacherous? They had 
seen the sea in a storm, and dawn break 


Now over the downs, and a tolerably good) on the coast to find it strewn with corpses; 

walk from our cottage, was a solitary green | but was nota storm of evil passions more terri- 

lane, and in this lane the tiniest of tiny, ble? and the shipwreck of men’s souls more 
disastrous ? 


churches. : 
It was such a lonely little church! It) He said all this to us standing by the 


seemed to sleep all the week, and only waken ancient tombstone, and as he said it his 
up to life on Sundays. But on every Sunday | expression grew more tender. He began to 
people might be seen wending their way over forget the sinking vessel, and remember the 
the downs towards it. It might well wake up | means of rescue. 
to receive its visitors. Were itafineSunday,/ He spoke of a Holy One standing up in a 
there would be so many of them, the tiny fisherman’s boat, and saying, “ Peace, be 
church had no chance of holding them ; and |still,” to the storm, aad at once there fol- 
the minister, seeing this, would quietly lift his lowed a great calm. Let them fancy it, they 
book, and out they would all come into the who had seen storms. Christ was this holy 
graveyard. One. Christ spoke “ Peace” to every.man 
I wish you could have seen this graveyard!| who came to Him with the “ Lord, carest 
Trees grew about it, and a hedge of ever- Thou not that we perish?” Christ brought 
greens sheltered it. Within, the grassy graves in the shipwrecked. We were all ship- 
had violets on them, and the snowdrops/ wrecked, save for Him. No storm of passion 
stood in clusters. He could not lull, or rage of sin He could 
There was but one flat gravestone. It was not calm. But had He said “ Peace, be 
high and ancient, and the minister standing still” to us? If not, there was still hope. 
by it made it his pulpit. We must not faint, but pray. It was by 
This minister was much beloved by his prayer men prevailed with God. “ Carest 
people. If youasked them why it was so, they Thou not that we perish?” God did care. 
made haste to tell you that, if they were a, He would that all were saved. When a 
brave and hardy and daring people, he was vessel was going down, did not they fathers 
courageous enough to be chief among them. feel the same? Did the not care? They 
His house commanded the sea, and who had_ knew how they felt, how they tried to rescue 
known a signal of danger from off its waves, | the perishing—much more God. 
and he at home, miss him? Let avessel be; They knew how often on that coast vessels 
in distress, or wrecked, who so prompt as he ?| were in peril, but who was mad enough to 
Dead of night or open day seemed one to| say, “ Show no sign of it—put out no danger 
him, he would be down on the beach among signal”? Prayer was our danger signal ; and 
the foremost, aiding in the rescue ; he could | ieavenly watchers on the eternal shore kept 
handle the rope, or give a hand with the | watch for it. 
lifeboat. His delight was to aid in the} We must not faint, but pray. 


rescue. These, and such-like things, the ‘* More things are wrought by prayer 
people said of him. Standing by the ancient | Than this world dreams 3f.” 


tombstone, with peeps of the sea let in’ 3 

between the trunks of the trees, whose tops,| The service over, Mrs. Helpall took up 
flattened by the sea winds, bent their branches the shawl she had spread over the grave we 
fantastically towards the graveyard, the sat on, and we took our way back again 


minister the Sunday afternoon I heard him, | over the downs to the cottage. ‘ 

seemed thinking of shipwrecks. | As for the minister, he stayed behind to 
As his eyes surveyed the sea, and then the | catechize the group of healthy boys and girls, 

graves, and the people—ourselves among all of them fishermen’s children, and many 

them—sitting on them, he looked for a/of the parents stayed behind with them. 

moemnt troubled. They knew how treach-| | It was the first time I had been to church 

erous that sea, so calm in appearance, was ; ' since my illness, and as I was still very weak, 

VOL. XII. 3 F 
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MY SHOP AND J. 





we returned home slowly. Halfway there 
we even sat down to rest, and so sitting, 
began as naturally to speak of the service. 
Mrs. Helpall had often been to the little 
church before, though without me, and she 
asked how I liked the sermon. 

I replied, ‘‘ I liked it much.” 

“Well, my dear,” said she, arranging, 
according to her custom, a flat stone to set 
our feet on, “and so did I; but then I’m 
an old-fashioned body, my dear, and what 
pleases me don’t suit everybody.” 

“In what way old-fashioned, Mrs. Help- 
all?” I asked. 

“ Well, child, in many ways ; people now-a- 
days don’t look at things with my light: there’s 
prayer, as the minister’s been preaching about, 
for one. I’ve old-fashioned ways of looking 
at that, and they have new-fangled ones. 
Polly, people at this present are more anxious 
to get their children a fine education, and 
fine clothes, and houses, and riches, and a 
good position, they’re so eager, and it’s 
such a race. Prayer! Why, it’s like their 
Bible, laid up ona shelf—a high one—they 
don’t want to dust it too often, and if you 
ask them about it, they'll say they can just 
as well pray walking to business, or waiting 
on their customers, or buying the meat for 
dinner; God’s so near them, they say,—I hope 
He may be, I’m sure, child, and He is so 
willing to hear,—there’s no need to set apart 
a solemn set time to speak to Him; they 
speak so lightly, as though He were their 
servant, waiting at their heels, till they should 
favour Him with a request. It’s past me, 
Polly,—quite past me, but then many things 
now-a-days are: I’m such an old-fashioned 
body!” 

“ But surely,” I said, “there can be no old 
fashion or new in such matters, and reverence 
towards God must be right not for one 
moment only, but for always.” 

“Well, well, Polly, I said to Martha not 
long since, ‘ Martha, you'll mind and teach 
Lilian to say her prayers.’” 

* And what did she answer?” I asked. 

“‘« When she’s little, but when she’s older 
she’ll please herself,’ and when I looked 
troubled—for it’s when young things are 
growing up they’ve most need of care—she 
kissed me, ‘And oh! but, aunt Helpall,’ she 
said, ‘ you’ve such old-fashioned notions, you 
have, and you aresuch an old-fashioned body;’ 
and so I am, dear. I belong to other times and 
ways, dear,and can’t forget them; and I know 
I am an old-fashioned body, Polly, and so 
were my father and mother before me. I 
remember well how my father was a small 


farmer, and had a dairy farm, and there was 
a ‘mort’ of work, as we used to say in that 
part of the country, to be done in it. I think 
I see the cheese room now, and myself 
standing by mother as she turned and rubbed 
the cheeses. I remember how proud I was 
that she let me hold the plate with the 
rind of bacon on it, for that was what she 
rubbed them with if needed, for it was not 
always needed; and, my dear, the curd 
that had made all these cheeses, rows 
and rows, dozens and dozens of them, it was 
mother’s own hands had broken. The cheese 
vat would stand by the kitchen fire of cold 
mornings ; and times and times, dear, after 
our early breakfast, I’ve seen mother, her 
gown sleeves tucked up above the elbow, 
passing her arm, so bare and white, round 
and round in the vat, slowly and cautiously, 
as if she were coaxing the curd to leave the 
whey, dear. Ah! but mother was noted 
for her cheeses; and then there’d be the 
carrying off the curd to press in the dairy, I 
standing by of a shiver, wishing it was done, 
it was so cold and sloppy. But, dear me! 
when it was, more work was waiting—milk 
to skim, butter to make, cream to scald, 
always something. There was no standstill 
for fault of work ; and yet, dear, we were all 
so happy and so peaceful, and I can’t but 
think it was because the first was first, and 

duly honoured, that for all the constant 
occupation there was a time to pray; that’s 

what’s lacking in so many households now-a- 
days. It wasn’t that each night father called 

together all his household, not late, but in 

what I may call the restful calm of evening— 

the best moment, when tea had refreshed 

us, and no one was as yet sleepy—and 

held a family worship; but it was the 

habit of private devotion my father and 

mother persevered in themselves, through all 

circumstances, and brought us up to per- 

severe in, and to look on as a duty.” 

“ But isn’t there a fear of prayer getting to 

be a mere habit ?” I asked. 

Mrs. Helpall did not heed the interrup- 

tion, her thoughts were gone far back, as 

thoughts will, and had revived memories of a 

long departed household, who had journeyed 

onwards, she knew whither. She did not 

notice my question, but went on,— 

“To my father and mother, Polly,” she 

said, “ prayer was of supreme moment; but 

God was not as one of us to them. It was 

but adding sin to sin to approach Him with- 

out reverence. I remember well, Polly, my 

father’s bedroom, with its scarlet merino bed 
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an untidy grass plot, and a few flower beds ; 
neither, save when company was expected, got 
much attention. And I remember two high 
basses, covered with the same scarlet merino, 
that stood within the curtains of the window 
—in the daytime, at least; and how mother 
never much liked us to sit on them, though 
we did ; and how I’ve heard mother tell that 
she and father never left their chamber of a 
morning without kneeling on them to pray, 
and that when at night, tired out, as you 
may well believe they were, with such a 
household, they re-entered their room, the 
two basses, removed as they were every 
evening to the foot of the bed, served as 
a reminder to them, and they did not 
suffer themselves to go to rest till they 
had again knelt down on them to pray.” 

“And you think it was a good habit?” 
I asked. 

“ Polly, I firmly believe it did a vast deal 
more for their household than ever they 
expected or thought of. The first was first. 
Then it kept things together, and made the 
home so peaceful, not that there were not 
plenty of vexations—dear yes! only if any- 
thing vexed father or mother they'd walk 
aside: may be father would turn into the 
home field, or mother into the garden, or 
they'd be silent, and we children knew 
they’d just taken that trouble or worry to 
this Friend they’d made first betimes of a 
morning, and would make last that evening. 
Father was naturally of a bad temper, but 
prayer plucked it up: latterly I never heard 
him say a rough word. As for mother, she 
was always of the meekest, poor thing !” 

“Mrs. Helpall, why poor thing ?” I asked. 

** Because, dear, she was for years such a 
sufferer.” 

“ And what made her suffer?” 

‘Oh, it was her throat; even in her best 
days it was so narrow, she had to take herfood 
in the tiniest morsels ; but then it grew still 
narrower, and all she could take towards the 
last were liquids, or near it. I wonder she 
ever lived so long, I’m sure, to live as she 
did. I remember the delicious things she’d 
make for us young ones, or when we had 
company, and could herself touch but the 
merest crumb. Father’s house was one 
of the hospitable sort, Polly, hospitality 
came natural like to him; and as he was 
well to do, and mother a thrifty manager, 
there always was the means, and they 
practised ‘hospitality without grudging.’ 
Grudge ! I'd have liked to have seen mother 
grudge! Sick bodies were always sure of 
something at our door! I remember well 








mother’s preparations for company, and 
seeing her stuff the fowls or geese for roasting, 
or make what she called puff-pastry! Puff, I 
should think that it did puff, it puffed itself al- 
most out of the oven! Mother admired it, as 
well she might. Then her cheese-cakes !—not 
mouthfuls of things—now-a-dayscheese-cakes 
—but big country cheese-cakes, worth biting 
into, pattedin big saucers, cutand come again. 
Don’t ever speak to me of cheese-cakes after 
hers! And yet she couldn’t enjoy them, poor 
thing! though she’d sit serving us all, with 
the smilingest face as ever you saw, making 
believe to take a taste of everything, and 
never saying a word of complaint; never 
saying, ‘It’s a being clemmed in the midst 
of plenty ;’ and yet that’s what it was. Oh! 
it did distress father; he’d such a many 
doctors to her; but it was not any good. 
She faded away, she was a slight, little, nim- 
ble thing, never stout, but she grew so thin, 
her hands were transparent, soto speak. Her 
last words were to father. ‘We'll meet 
above,’ she said.” 

* And whatever did he do when she was 
gone ?” I asked. 

“Do? He went like a shadow. I used to 
see him walking to and fro, to and fro, as 
always on the search. Oh, he did fret after 
her! But it wasn’t for long, he was soon 
called. He died suddenly in the home 
field. I always believe myself he was asking 
to go, for they found him on his knees ; but 
that may be a fancy.” 

So we rose up and came on home—I say 
home, for really the cottage seemed home to 
us by then, we’d been there so long in it. 
Mrs. Helpall sometimes called the cottage 
our “nest,” and that wasn’t a bad name 
either, certainly it had been a nest to the 
fisherman and his wife; and a fine brood of 
children they had brought up in it. They 
were such good-tempered children, and 
always ran out to welcome us. But that 
Sunday afternoon they were especially ex- 
cited, and the moment Mrs. Helpall’s bonnet 
appeared over the last slope of the downs, 
they rushed off to meet us, the foremost 
holding aloft a letter, and the rest bringing 
up the rear with the clamour of street-criers, 
only instead of “muffins,” which was the 
strongest cry our little town boasted, they 
were vociferating “A letter! a love letter! 
a love—letter! a love letter for Miss Ham- 
mond.” 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


Now, I had had many letters from Ready 
Faithful ; :the first brief notes laid on the 
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counter of my shop in the early days of our 
courtship as he passed by to business, and 
accompanied by a flower or two, and con- 
taining, it might be, besides their lover-like 
expressions, an invitation from his mother, 
or the appointment for a walk ; and of these 
earlier epistles none but began “ My beauti- 
ful Spring,” or did not end by “ Yours till 
death.” 

Then came others, all with the same end- 
ing, but in which the “ My beautiful Spring” 
had given place to “ My dearest Love,” and, 
these letters—for such they were—had none 
of the light-heartedness of the earlier little 
notes, for the influence of Tom Stone’s 
acquaintance was apparent in them, and 
though long, they were troubled. He wished 
he could “keep out of scrapes,” or was not 
so “ easily led,” or “ so fond of pleasure,” but 
“could stick to business and be a humdrum, 
steady-going fellow,” like some he knew of. 
And these letters mostly ended by begying I 
would not take what he wrote too seriously, or 
by the repetition of the old promise, “ He’d 
square when he could,” and concluded by a 
postscript to say he was “off to London,” 
which addition always troubled me, because 
I knew it meant off there to borrow money. 

And this postscript about being off soon 
became a common addition to the letters, 
and was repeated with an “again” after it : 
“off again to London ;” or “off again on 
the old errand ;” and whenever I saw it I 
seemed to see Ready taking another step 
downwards ; for I kuew enough of the value 
of money to know that there is not a surer 
way to lose one’s independence than to be 
thus always borrowing ; and as for being in 
debt, had I not suffered enough from that? 
So I ay this addition troubled me. 

Still, spite of this drawback, all Ready’s 
letters had so far been tenderly affectionate, 
even down to the very last. These last, 
written from London; where he had gone 
after that disastrous night’s play, in what 
proved a vain hope of again obtaining a loan 
from the money-lenders, to free himself from 
his debt to Tom, were also so. My illness 
was not to be “wondered at,” I had been 
“too long harassed and troubled ;” but he 
begged me to “trust to him, and keep up 
courage.” Tom had been “unusually still,” 
and had “ said nothing of the owing money,” 
and by then he did, surely “he’d have 
found it.” 

But Tom Stone had by then another 
object than that of requiring to be paid, and 
there was to come a sudden end to Ready’s 
kind and tender love letters. 





Tom had a great pride in Sarah Jane. He 
loved her with the force of his strong 
character. He had discovered her secret 
liking for Ready Faithful. He at once 
swore she should have him. My loss of 
beauty came to his aid. The influence of 
Ready’s father seconded him. Ready him- 
self, tied and bound by debt, was wholly in 
his power. Tom saw his advantages ; instead 
of pressing Ready for the owing money, he 
pressed his friendship on him. Ready came 
back from London, after his hopeless attempt 
to borrow money, to be welcomed and 
made much of, to be brought into daily 
contact with the grace of Sarah Jane Stone, 
to be received as one of the household, to 
be told how he had always been looked on as 
a brother, to find me a poor, plain, faded 
thing, and Sarah Jane a rich and graceful 
woman. The love of Ready, which had held 
its ground, spite of so many changes, had 
not yielded, no, not even for the disgrace 
heaped on me by my association with Mr. 
Barrup, was shaken by my loss of loveliness. 
Pressed on all sides before, it could not, now 
that stronghold was lost, keep its ground. 
Ready, the beauty lover, to whom beauty 
was as life, could not endure it. I, whose 
rare beauty had been the boast of the town, 
whom he had been so envied for having on 
his arm, what pride could he take in me now? 
He could take none, absolutely none! I 
was no more like his beautiful Spring than 
the withered wreath hanging on my wall was 
like the birthday garland; but he could 
enjoy the sympathy of Sarah Jane, could feel 
pride, could still be envied sitting by her side 
in that handsome carriage, and it needed but 
for him to perceive her liking for him—she, 
so graceful and so rich, and that there was 
this easy way out of all his difficulties, for 
the temptation to break with me, to burst on 
him with a force as sudden as it was plausible 
and irresistible; and Ready’s honour and 
given word were swept away before it. 

You wonder, perhaps, I call it temptation, it 
may seem toyou whatit did to others,good luck. 
But all that is best in our lives is hedged 
in by barriers, and of these a promise, one’s 
word given, is one. ‘Tom pushed him on to 
do it. Alas! he did not foresee what happens 
to a nature noble as Reacy’s when conscience 
awakens up in it, or that though to lead an 
acquaintance down a dangerous road, into 
dangerous habits, is easy, it is not so easy to 
lead him back. 

But you say you wonder Tom wished for 
Ready as his brother-in-law, when Ready 
was a ruined man; so did I at the time, but 
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not for long. Tom’s keen scent scented 
money beneath the ruin of Ready. He had 
discovered that his lunatic uncle was rich, 
and was, moreover, not likely to live long. 
Ready was a handsome, fascinating man, and 
as for his having slipped down morally, what 
did Tom Stone care for that ? 

But Ready, though his heart had gone from 
me, found it difficult .to tell me so, and his 
last letter was long in coming. So long in 
coming, I already, connecting his silence 
with his last changed look, anticipated its 
contents, and disappointed the childish hearts 
that had expected me to open it joyfully and 
at once, by carrying it unopened. The fact 
was, I wished to be alone to read it, and 
after tea escaped to the solitude of the 
beach to do so. 

Alas for the love init! I could not blame 
him that the “ My beautiful Spring” was 
gone, but the “ Dear Miss Hammond” as ill 
supplied the place of “ My dearest Love” as 
the “ Yours truly ” did the “ Yours till death,” 
which had finished alike all his previous 
letters. 

Yet it had evidently cost Ready no little 
pain to write; he had even once thrown 
down the pen, and the phrases that followed 
the mark it had left on the paper had been 
written as in desperation, and were none 
of Ready’s composing. His bore the marks 
of a bitter self-reproach. He had, he knew, 
been the marplot of my life; he blamed 
himself so much, so much about me; he 
threw himself on my generosity ; he begged I 
would forget him, and burn his letters. The 
others spoke of settling the affair handsomely, 
and I seemed while reading them again to 
hear Tom Stone saying, “ Money is all, all 
falls to the highest bidder,” and felt sure they 
were of his dictating. 

I need not tell you the letter made me 
fret, of course it did. I remember sitting 
with it on my lap, while I was staring at the 
sea; but in reality seeing nothing but the 
picture of my own imagining, and that was of 
Sarah Jane, and Ready throwing the elegant 
shawl round her. I was sitting thus when 
Mrs. Helpall came in search of me. 

“Why, Polly?” said she, “ what’s amiss? 
Whatever keeps you out so late, dear? It’s 
quite time to come in! Don’t you see how 
dark it’s getting? Such big clouds coming 
up, the fisherman says we may expect 
a storm before long; so do come in. Eh! 
but what's fretting you?” 

“Tt’s this letter—I wish I’d never seen 
him! oh! I wish I never, never had!” I 
said bitterly. 


“Not Ready, not seen Ready? Polly, 
why, what’s amiss ?” 

“Oh, I’d have been a happy girl, if he’d 
never come across my path. Faithful! oh 
why do they give people such false names? 
Did I want to trouble them, or force my- 
self on them? Oh dear, what shall I do? ” 

“But what is it, dear? What's amiss?” 
she urged. 

“It’s this: he has loved me, cherished 
me; they all have while it was their in- 
terest, or their pleasure, and now I’m flung 
aside, and told I must forget. Oh, why 
didn’t I die? life is so hard to live!” 

“ Hush, hush, dear!” said Mrs. Helpall, 
in her kindly, soothing tones, “ it’s all ‘very 
shameful, but come in, dear. We never 
know what’s best for us, as the Almighty 
does, leave it to Him, Polly. There’s a 
light arises in the deepest depth of dark- 
ness for those who seek Him. But for 
the present come in; night is here, and 
sleep is a great helper—sleep on it, dear. 
One sees things so different, so much clearer 
of a morning, Polly.” 

So we rose, and returned to the cottage ; 
but the storm clouds rising over the sea, 
were not blacker than my thoughts, or the 
foaming waves more restless. 

But the cottage interior for a moment 
calmed me, it was so peaceful and so 
pretty. The bright firelight, the children 
clustered round their father, singing hymns 
the— 

** Here we suffer grief and pain, 


Here we meet, to part again; 
’ 
In heaven we part no more,” 


and others, that carried me back to my own 
childhood, and soothed me; their mother 
glancing now at the sea and then at her 
chief treasure with thankfulness that for 
that night he at least was not on it. Oh! 
it was a pretty picture, and it soothed me. 

Alas! but not for long. Night brought 
back my jealousy, and that other picture of 
Sarah Jane and Ready stood out with the 
vividness of reality. 

There are in our hearts deep depths of 
hate that jealousy can stir up, and jealousy 
had stirred them up in mine. 

“Sleep on it!” The words seemed a 
mockery. I lay quiet till my kindly nurse 
slept, and then got up and watched the storm 
as it broke over the sea, and the lightning as 
it gleamed over the rolling breakers. ; 

But with the storm came thoughts of ship- 
wrecks, and the minister’s sermon, and the 
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In my deep distress and anguish I thought 
of the danger signals, and the “ We must not 
faint, but pray.” I left the window, and knelt 
down lowlily before my Maker. Perhaps the 
despair that had seized my heart till lately filled 
by a deep and lawful affection, and now about 
to be bereft of it, a despair that can only be 
understood by those who have experienced 
it, and that was tempting me to abandon all 
to the evil, throw overboard everything save 
hate, could best be made to loosen its grasp 
by prayer. 

Prayer—and it was my experience of that 
night—prayer calms. It is a taking shelter 
from the storm of sin and evil beneath the 
wings of a pitiful, changeless !ove, in compari- 
son with whose tender faithfulness that of a 
mother for her child, or of the bird brooding 
over her nest, are feeble symbols. 

Prayer soothes, for if not peace itself, it is 
the messenger that brings it. So great is at 
times the measure given of this peace, that, 
as you may have observed, children laugh 
with teardrops wet on their cheeks, so the 
hearts of those who pray will be filled with 
joy while with their eyes they still weep. 

And this great measure of peace is given 
at times when there is most need. 

And if ever we have to thank God for one 
thing more than another, it is for this shelter, 
and the words, ‘‘ Him that cometh unto Me, 
I will in no wise cast out,” that face us at 
Its entrance. 


‘* Words cannot tell what blest relief 
Here for my every want I find, 
What strength to conquer, joy for grief, 
What peace of mind !” 


The next day I answered Ready’s letter, 
and set him free. 

But the letter gone, I suffered so keenly 
that my health again gave way, and I grew 
so pale and feeble, people passing me as I 
still sat on the beach unable to do anything 
would observe to each other, “they did not 
think I was for this world long,” and my old 
doctor whcm Mrs, Helpall, in her anxiety, 
would have to see me, declared I must stay 
at the sea, for the sea was my best chance. 

And so it came about that I remained 
month after month by the sea-side, till winter 
had given place to spring, and the summer 
was really on us. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“AND pray, if I may be so bold,” asked 
Mrs, Helpall, looking up from her knitting, 
as we sat on the beach—we had long 
almost lived on the beach—“‘if I may be so 





bold, wherever do you come from, and what- 
ever may you want?” 

The words thus politely addressed were 
addressed to a dog that had stood before 
her for some time, and as though to say, 
“Charmed, I’m sure, to make your acquaint- 
ance !” was wagging hard what shabby bit of 
tail he had. 

The dog replied by a mark of the highest 
confidence—he came nearer. 

“Good gracious me! why, Polly!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Helpall, suddenly jumping up, 
“ he’s ugly enough to be that dog of John’s.” 

Now this, you'll say, was either way any- 
thing but a compliment, but whether it was 
the dog was used to remarks as disparaging 
as personal, and considered them beneath 
his notice, or whether it was he had expe- 
rience of old-fashioned ladies, and knew that 
though they might, nay, were apt at times to 
make pointed observations, they were in the 
main kindly sort of creatures, friendly to 
dogs, I cannot say ; all I know is he took no 
offence, but having watched Mrs. Helall’s 
movements with satisfied attention, bounced 
off, to return again full speed and be off 
again, barking all the while a joyful “ Now, 
just you come along.” 

“Polly!” said Mrs. Helpall, as she glanced 
along the beach, her eyes shaded by her 
hand. “Polly! I do declare it is John!” 

Now, I had not seen John for so very, very 
long ; no, not since the night when, for all 
my refusal of him, he had seen me safely 
home to mother’s door; and, to say the 
truth, I did not wish to see him, for I re- 
membered the shock my loss of beauty had 
occasioned Ready, and I feared lest the cold, 
estranged look with which he had regarded 
me should reappear in John. 

But I need not have feared it. When John 
came up, he took my hand in his while 
asking how I was, and his expression of 
sympathy and kind and genial look had 
nothing cold or estranged in them. 

“ T knew he’d find you out, aunt Helpall!” 
said he, greeting her warmly, while between 
whilesaddressing the caution, “ Down, Trusty ! 
Down, boy!” to his dog. “ He’s the most 
intelligent of dogs!” 

“He’d need be something,” remarked 
Mrs, Helpall, regarding the most intelligent 
of dogs with marked disfavour, “for he’s no 
beauty to boast of, as we say, John.” 

“‘* Handsome is as handsome does,’ eh 
Trusty ?” said John, as he laid his hand on 
the dog’s head approvingly. 

“So his name is Trusty, that at least says 
something for his character. But he is ugly! 
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How did you come by him? Though I sup- 
pose one need not ask,” observed Mrs. 
Helpall, smiling. “ I suppose it’s the old story, 
no one else would have him, eh, John?” 

John laughed cheerily. ‘“ Come !’’ said he 
“if that isn’t about the coolest speech I ever 
heard! Oh! but it’s famous fun to hear you 
preaching on that subject ! as if now, aunt, we 
two, Miss Hammond and——” 

“Keep your ‘Misses’ for London,” ex- 
claimed his aunt, interrupting ; “‘why can’t 
you call her Polly?” 

“‘ Well then, as if Polly and I,” continued 
John colouring slightly, “had not capital good 
memories, and couldn’t remember how to be 
ill-treated or knocked about was just the best 
way to ensure getting nicely coddled and cos- 
seted,—you see I remember the very words 
for such proceedings—by a certain aunt?” 

“So the dog was being ill-treated was he ?” 
asked Mrs. Helpall. 

*“ Aunt!” said John, “the dog had come 
to grief, and as he asked me, what could I do 
but get him out?” 

“ Didn’t I say now, John, it was the 
old story?” said Mrs. Helpall, affectionately, 
and laying a hand on his shoulder. “ I was 
sure of it !” 

“ Don’t be too sure of it! for it’s new, and 
ends well.” 

“T believe you, for one party,” interrupted 
his aunt. 

“And that can’t be said of all its pre- 
decessors, as you know,” continued John, 
unheeding the interruption. 

Mrs. Helpall, running over the list, rather 
thought it could not, for few of the old stories, 
she said, had met with the reward of merit. 

“ Well, then, aunt,” said John, “ we ought 
to be thankful we’ve hit it at last, and come 
to one jolly ending, eh, Trusty ?” 

The dog thus appealed to, a middle-sized, 
sandy-haired dog, sat up in an attitude of 
attention, and regarded his master with an 
expression that was almost human. 

“ Look at him! Doesn’t he almost speak ?” 
said John. ‘‘Oh! but he’s the most intelli- 
gent of dogs! What’s a man without a dog, 
eh, Trusty ?” 

So then John led us back to the rocks, 
and pulled about the stones, till he had made 
us a seat better than we had,as Mrs, Helpall 
said, enjoyed as yet, and then she brought 
out the lunch-basket, and it being one of Mrs. 
Helpall’s pet ideas that no one ever knew 
what was coming, especially in the way of 
people wanting lunches—an idea, by the way, 
hat had well entered into the memories of 
he children playing on the beach at such 


times as that funny old lady’s basket, for she 
was old to them, was about to be opened, 
and made them flock about us like birds 
waiting for crumbs on a frosty morning,—so, 
as I say, it being her pet idea one should 
have enough for any coming event, there was 
enough that day, even though the coming 
event proved to be two, and came in double, 
as man and dog. 

And what a good lunch it was! It always 
was! And while we were enjoying it John 
gaily told us the story of his dog. 

“One miserably wet day,” said he, “I saw 
the dog lost in the Strand. It was, to be 
sure, such a day to be lost in! It had been 
pouring in torrents all day long: the traffic 
had worked the slush and mud into a sticky 
black slime, omnibuses were full, horses 
slipping or down, all fellows not lucky 
enough to be in vehicles, and not shoeblacks 
or beggars, had their umbrellas up, and 
jostled each other in their haste to get 
along.” 

“ Let’s be thankful we live in the country, 
Polly!” interrupted Mrs. Helpall. 

“Oh! and then, aunt, over and above 
that, it was, though early, so dark. They'd 
had to light up in most shops, and it was 
altogether a most wretched sort of afternoon. 
I wish I could give you any idea of what it 
was,” said John. 

“Well, well, dear,” said his aunt. 

“Then, to add to it, there was this lost 
dog. Now he’d run on, now back, now 
lay a paw on this passer-by, to find out his 
mistake, and patter through the black slime 
again to beseech attention from that. It’s 
my opinion he’d run in the mud for days, for 
he looked as if he’d been just drawn out ofa 
mud bath.” 

“ Poor fellow !” ejaculated Mrs. Helpall. 
“ He was so dirty was the reason, I sup- 
pose,” said John, “ why the ladies were so 
hard on him, and knocked him off with a 
‘Get along, you nasty, ugly, dirty dog; and 
every now and then he’d come to a stand, 
and just regard the hurry and the crowd with 
a perplexed and sorrowful look of mute 
appeal, such as you've noticed, I don’t 
doubt, lost creatures when they want help 
from us have. Oh! but he’s the most intel- 
ligent of dogs. It’s my belief, now, he knew 
I’d a soft place in my heart for lost dogs.” 

“ As if,” said Mrs. Helpall, “ one did not 
know it was full of soft places, eh, John?” 
“ Anyhow I didn’t want him. He was 
lying on a step dead beat, tired, and 
famished out, and, as I didn’t want him, I 
lowered my umbrella and meant to pass; 
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but, oh, the sly dog! he managed to see me, 
and there he was off the step, feebly pattering 
after me, and he put up his nose and licked 
my hand. When I looked down on him, I 
declare now, aunt, it was just as if some one 
said to me, ‘ Do stop!’” 

“ So you had compassion on him ?” 

“ Ra—ther,” said John, caressing Trusty. 

*Tt’s the old story,” said Mrs. Helpall. 

“ But now, aunt, really,” said John, “do 
you know what I wish?” 

“But you’ve so many wishes, and always 
had, how am I likely to guess this particular 
one, eh, lad? ” 

“‘ Well, I don’t think you are, for it’s about 
those London streets,” said John—“ cruel 
streets; I wish they’d take the heavy horse- 
shoes off, or invent a horse-shoe, it’s shocking 
cruel work to see the poor cab horses, with 
their tired out fore-knees, slip, slip along, 
and then to see the fine dray horses, noble 
creatures, not able to grasp the pavement, it’s 
so sticky, and falling down. I call the waste 
in horseflesh, to say nothing of its suffering, 
something to be considered.” 

“So that’s your wish, a horse-shoe! I 
remember how at father’s a horse-shoe was 
nailed against the stable wall for good luck, 
so I suppose it’s a lucky wish,” said his aunt. 

“T wish it may prove so. What is wanted 
is a pavement and horse-shoe that agree, 
they don’t agree in London city, they are 
often quite at outs; so,” said John, “that’s 
one of my wishes, but I’ve plenty more tobring 
out and air on this beach. Oh, but isn’t it 
jolly ? such a breeze, I declare, aunt Helpall, 
I feel it’s carrying off a year or so of my life, 
and making me feel a boy again. As for you, 
it’s my belief it’s carried off so many, you are 
really—well, I dare hardly say it, because I 
know you pride yourself on being in your 
prime, or I should say it’s made you quite 
a frisky young thing, aunt Helpall !” 

“Oh, very frisky, with the rheumatism in 
my elbows! Rheumatism, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Helpall, “is a very good reminder that youth 
is gone: mind you do all your mind is set on 
before that comes on. So about these other 
wishes, you may air a few more if you like.” 

“‘Oh ! well, they are not all about horses,” 
said John, laughing, “no, nor dogs; you see 
the truth is London is a wonderful city, just 
the heart of things, and perhaps it arouses us 
country folks more than born Londoners. 
I’m downright glad to be country born 
though, I can tell you that. Then Mr. 
Edward Stanley’s teaching has done so much 
for me. _ Why, aunt, when I see fellows taken 
with things I’d have been caught by save 


for his having opened my eyes beforehand to 
see their dangers, I am thankful. So aunt, 
talking of wishes, there are the low theatres, 
haunts of wretched effeminate, well-dressed 
dandies ; many a bad lot is well got up, girls 
ditto ditto to match. I went the round of 
them. I longed to fall on the fellows and 
thrash some manhood into them. And they 
fancy, aunt, they are the country, and when 
they make a row coming home at night, when 
we hard workers want to get some sleep, 
they make such a fuss if the police fall on 
them and knock them about a bit, and brag 
and bluster in a small way, they’ve not 
strength enough to make much noise, not in 
the daytime at least. Now, aunt, I wish 
we'd got reasonable, wholesome amusements, 
good plays well acted, lots of free libraries— 
there’s another wish, and oh! but there’s 
enough for Christian men and women to 
do. I seemed to wake up to that one day, 
seeing a fight of drunken women. The law 
is, no one shall be served who is drunk, 
but they are served. The drink is a great 
crying open sin. I am like father, no tee- 
totaller, don’t believe in it. I believe God 
sent the grape and the barley, like the rest 
of His gifts, for our good, and I’d be sorry 
to see Englishmen not drinking good beer, 
but I’d have it good, and as I’m sure, aunt, 
it’s the want of a talk, want of a chat about 
business or politics, we fellows all feel to 
need ; why, I wish we could get places of 
resort, where it was no object to pour 
down one’s throat liquid fire, or drugged 
heavy ales, to benefit some publican, who 
doesn’t scruple to let one go on drinking, and 
then fling one out when no more money is 
forthcoming. It’s desolate in London for 
those who haven’t their friends, and it’s the 
desolateness makes lots of young fellows go 
wrong; they come up from the country, 
from mother and sisters perhaps, and find 
themselves in a London lodging, dust, 
and dreariness, where they are waited 
on by a greasy servant, and look out on 
dulness. I don’t wonder that they pitch 
off into anything that has the show of 
brightness, or any home look of comfort. 
It’s a stiffish battle, I can assure you, aunt, 
to keep the right road. But I'll not go 
on with more wishes, for you see there are 
so many of them I’d never have done, 
only I do wish people would consider 
us fellows in London houses of business, 
‘and invite us to come now and then to a 
friendly tea with a little music going, and 
help us as far as they could to fight the 
battle.” 
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And how do you get on?” asked his aunt. 

“ Oh, capitally ! I rise early, and get a run, 
business takes most of the day, and I go at 
it,—one evening a week now I go to see 
Mr. Hammond.” 

“What! Polly’s uncle?” 

“‘ Yes ; then I follow Mr. Stanley's advice, 
and read just when I can, but it keeps me 
up; besides, aunt, in London one gradually 
meets with workers and helpers: all we 
workers have families of our own, and I 
have, of course, one.” 

‘“‘ And pray what sort of a family?” asked 
his aunt, smiling. 

“ All young fellows; fighting the battle, 
like myself, only you see, aunt, numbers in- 
crease chances, so we hold together, to try 
and do good. Doing good, if not the only 
thing, is the highest thing worth living for, so 
Mr. Edward used to say; I've not forgotten 
it either, I believe it more than ever I did, 
aunt Helpall.” 

Now John remained with us for ten days 
or so, for it was agreed, that as I was by then 
better, he should be our escort to London, 
where my uncle said the sooner I arrived the 
better, as all sorts of plans were being laid 
about my future. He did not tell me what 
they were, but I felt sure they were in some 
way connected with the shop. Indeed John 
told us Mr. Barrup had been doing so badly 
in it, that it was likely he would leave soon. 

One day while John was with us Mr. Work 
profited by an excursion train to spend a 
short time with us. He was in excellent 
spirits, and mightily proud of his son. 

The fact was he well might be. John, 
while ceasing to be countrified, had lost none 
of his open sincerity. His one aim of life 
was so plain there was no mistaking it. His 
motto was, ‘‘I and my master are one,” and 
he who ran might read it. 

With me Mr. Work was most tender, and 
of some things he spoke openly. The 
Stanleys had sent me many kind messages ; 
Miss Stanley had made him the bearer of a 
book ; Martha was as well “as could be 
expected ;” Lilian, a bonny toddling thing, 
whose first word had been “ Daddy,” who 
followed Sam about all day long. 

But with all there was a reserve. Mr. 
Work, I felt, had more to say. Like myself 
he was thinking of Ready; like myself he 
avoided naming him. When the time came 
for him to leave he called me _ aside. 
** Polly,” said he, “ I’ve told John to tell you ; 
he’s such a tender way with things. I take 
it now he’d best tell you.” And evidently 
Mr. Work had advised Mrs. Helpall in this 


matter, for that very evening she left us alone 
that John might tell me what his father had 
felt he could not do. 

But John did not find it so easy either. 
He sat turning over the sand with the point 
of my parasol in evident perplexity; then, 
becoming aware I was looking at him, passed 
his foot over a name he had been writing in 
it. But the name was not effaced for all 
that ; I saw it was that of Ready Faithful. 

But John, feeling in a scrape, made no 
hiding up of the thing ; on the contrary, he 
turned and faced me, with that old truthful, 
straightforward look, familiar to me in his 
boyhood, only it had deepened in the man. 

“I’m sorry, Polly,” he said, “and I don’t 
know, I’m sure, why ever they should have 
given me the task of hurting you, and I such 
a blundering fellow, and always was, and 
never did know how to set about things ; but 
the truth is I’ve something painful to tell 
you, and it’s about young Faithful.” 

“What about him?” I asked, John mean- 
while resisting with difficulty the inclination 
to re-write, or at least re-touch that name in 
the sand. 

“The truth is, I hate telling you,” he 
said. 

‘*You need not mind; it must be some- 
thing I’d best know or your father would 
have been the last to give you the errand. 
If it's about Ready, I expect it’s to tell me 
he is going to be married. See, it don’t hurt 
so much!” 

John looked down, as saying, “ I’m not so 
sure of it,” and this time traced the whole of 
the effaced name in the sand. ‘ Come, 
John,” I said, ‘‘ you’d best tell me.” 

“Well, then, Polly Hammond, young 
Faithful was married to Miss Stone last 
week, and father thought you ought to know 
it. I wish he’d chose some one else to tell 
you; not but that I’m heartily thankful 
Ready Faithful is married, for now you'll 
have some chance of peaceful days.” 

“Oh, please hush !” 

“ Hush! of course I will.” 

“Was Mr. Work at the wedding? In the 
church, I mean ?” 

‘Yes, he was.” 

“ And how did Ready seem? Was he all 
right ?” I said. 

“ How all right?” asked John. 

“ Happy, as a man should be at his wed- 
ding,” I replied. 

John hesitated, then shook his head. “ By 
father's account Ready was all wrong,” he 
said. 








“In what way wrong?” 
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“He wavered, It’s very awkward to waver| But, Polly, a man’s past is like his shadow, 
just coming to the last. I hope—I’m sure/it’s seen best in sunshine, and I suppose 
it won’t be my fate when I’m married,” said one’s wedding day is sunshine. So now, do 


John. please let’s speak no more of young Faith- 
“But how came he to waver? Such a| ful.” 
beautiful bride, so rich, so 7? And with that the subject dropped. 








“Ah, how! That's what everybody asked. 








FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE.”’ 


XLI.—A CALL To ACTION |cause of your inactivity may be, we would 
Mbintie iassiek oak kami ‘ bid you rouse yourself from your in- 
rise therefore, and be doing.” —1 CHRON, xxii. 16. | glorious repose, and “ Arise, and be doing.” 
Ir was at the close of an impressive charge | You have already wasted time and strength 
to his son respecting the building of the|enough; it is high time that you should 
Temple that David uttered these memorable | renew your efforts, and return to your duty. 
words, “Arise therefore, and be doing, and| “Avése.” Our call thrills upon the ear of 
the Lord be with thee.” |a third, who is discouraged by the trials and 
We are not called upon to help in the difficulties of the way. You are not un- 
erection of an earthly structure; but as) willing to labour; the hardest toil would be 
Christians we are expected to work for God,| welcome to you ; but you want success: you 
and to labour earnestly for the extension of are cast down through disappointments. 
His kingdom. The language of the royal, You feel inclined to give all up in despair. 
Psalmist is, therefore, applicable to all whose |“ Arise, my friend, and be doing.” Does 
eyes are now resting on these pages. ‘this advice seem strange to you? Indeed, 
‘‘ Arise.” The summons comes, perhaps, it is the best that can be given vou. Labour 
to one who has hitherto stood idle all day long | is the cure for despondency. To brood over 
in the market-place. ‘your troubles is the way to increase, not 
You are receiving spiritual privileges, but lessen them. Besides, are you more likely 
you are making no effort to impart them to|to gain the recompense you long for by 
others. You are like the slothful servant) withdrawing from your Master’s service than 
who hid his lord’s money, instead of putting | by continuing in it? “ Arise, and be doing.” 
it out to usury. This is wrong. When the| Lift up the hands which hang down, and the 
harvest is ripe, and the labourers are few, is feeble knees, and resolve, in God’s strength, 
he blameless who looks on with folded hands to be steadfast, immovable, always abound- 
and does nothing? Is it meet for you to ing in the work of the Lord; and your labour 
dwell in a house of cedars, while the ark of shall assuredly not be in vain. 
the covenant remaineth under curtains? to| “Azisc.” This admonition is a suitable 
luxuriate in your own religious enjoyments one for us a//. The bést of us require to 
when you ought to be promoting God's be constantly stirred up by way of remem- 
glory, and helping to build up His holy brance, in order to “show ourselves ap- 
temple? “ Arise, and be doing.” ‘proved unto God, workmen who need not 
“ Arise.” This injunction reaches another, |to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
once diligent and persevering, but who has|truth” (2 Tim. ii, 16). All around us. there 
now grown “weary in well-doing.” Your/are openings for usefulness which we have 
energy has declined, and your zeal in the not yet embraced, let us attend to them; 
cause of the Lord of hosts has abated. |there are many rough little stones lying in our 
You wear, as you have been wont to do, the | neighbourhood, which, if cut and polished, 
garb of a workman, and the implements of| would just fit into the heavenly temple ; we 
your Calling are still in your hand; but you|can seek them out. There are better 
are listless and indolent, sitting down with|ways of working than we have at present 
your work unfinished before your eyes, pre-|adopted, ought we not to inquire about 
ferring ease to exertion. ‘You did run|them? Yes, we must “arise, and be doing.” 
well; what has hindered you?” Nay, we| We must toil more earnestly, more continu- 
will not stop for a reply; but whatever the| ously, more prayerfully. The true discharge 
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of our responsibilities involves a perpetual 
*‘ arising.” We are ever to be forgetting the 
things behind, and pressing forwards in our 
arduous course. 

“ Arise, therefore, and be doing.”’ Doing ! 
Christianity, if real, will be practical. It 
will lead us to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling, and to give all 
diligence to make our calling and election 
sure ; and it will also induce us to put forth 
the most strenuous endeavours for the salva- 
tion of our fellow-creatures. For that reli- 
gion which expends itself in mere sentimen- 
tality is not worth much. We are to be doers 
of the Word, and not hearers only. “ Arise, 
and be doing,” says our text. Do not rest 
satisfied with anything short of prompt and 
immediate action. Many good plans and 
ideas have been lost to the world simply 
because they were shut up in the brain, or 
floated off in conversation, instead of being 
carried out in every day life. 

“ Arise, and be duing.” The sincerity of 
your desires must be proved by your deeds. 
Many fray for the coming of Christ’s king- 
dom who never try to help it on. Old aunt 
Dinah was a coloured woman who used to 
sing at the top of her voice. It was the 
custom at the missionary prayer-meeting of 
the coloured people to take up a collection 
while singing the hymn, 


? 


‘* Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel,” 


in the midst of which aunt Dinah always 
threw her head back, shut her eyes, and 
sang away lustily “// the plate had gone by. 
The sable collector observed her habit, and 
one night stopped when he came to her, 
and said very bluntly, “ Look ahead, aunt 
Dinah, you needn’t be singing, ‘ Fly abroad, 
thou mighty Gospel,’ if you doesn’t give 
nothin’ to make it fly.” 

“ The Lord be with thee.” A better wish 
than this, dear friends, we could not utter on 
your behalf. It includes all you want to 
make you both happy and useful. Every 
blessing is comprised within it, for if the 
fountain be yours, you have surely the 
streams also, if the Giver of all good things is 
your friend and helper, each gift that you 
may need will certainly be granted you. 

“The Lord be with thee.” This language 
is the language not only of hope, but of 
confidence. ‘The Lord will be with thee,” 
added David to his son, “ He will not fail 


affirm, with equal boldness, that the Lord 
will be with you as you strive in His strength 
to assist in the erection of His spiritual 
temple. There is no uncertainty about the 
matter; no room for hesitancy or doubt. 
Forare not these His own promises? promises 
which never have failed, and never can fail 
—‘‘ Fear not, for I am with thee;” and, 
“Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world” ? 


XLII.—REspPEctT oF PERSONS. 


** My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of 
persons.” —JAS. ii, 1—7. 


THE apostle is here cautioning those who 
hold the faith of Jesus against the sin of 
paying an undue regard in their assemblies 
to those of wealthy appearance. 

But are we not taught to show respect to 
superiors, and to give honour to whom 
|honour is due? In what consists the differ- 
lence between this and what the apostle 
censures ? 

It is right to pay due and courteous respect 
to the rich and noble, and to all such as 
occupy a high position of rank or office, but 
in matters of religion or justice we are not 
to be influenced by the rich attire and great 
possessions of the wealthy, treating them 
with flattering attentions simply on account 
of these advantages, while we treat those of 
| poor and mean appearance with careless 
‘neglect or contempt. To do this is to have 
“respect of persons.” 

To despise people because they are poor 
is not according to the teaching and example 
of Christ. Not only did He become poor 
Himself, but He lived amongst the poor, 
associated with the poor, preached to the 
poor, and He made no distinction amongst 
those who sought His aid, but His loving 
help and gracious words were open alike to 
all. 

If, then, the same mind be in us which 
was in Christ, we shall not be neglectful of 
any disciple of His on account of poverty, 
but shall remember that all believers are one 
in Christ, and are equally loved by Him, 
whatever their earthly station. Onesimus 
was only a servant, yet when converted Paul 
counted him above a servant, even as a 
brother beloved (Phil. 16). 

Perhaps you think that this evil is not one 











thee, nor forsake thee, until thou hast finished 
all the work for the service of the house of | 
the Lord.” And now we come to you, dear 
reader, with the same unwavering trust, and| 


which can be charged against you ; but I am 
not so sure of that. What guides you in 
choosing companions and associates? Is it 


not often their affluent appearance and good 
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social position? Have you not been too 
much attracted by these outward things, 
without due regard to personal worth? And 
are there not some of lower rank and meaner 
attire whom you are conscious are worth 
knowing for their real excellence or piety, 
but you do not cultivate their acquaintance, 
because they are poorer than yourself, and 
you would be ashamed of them if it were 
known that you associated with them ? 

The poet Burns, when on a visit to Edin- 
burgh, was walking with one who prided 
himself on his wealth and rank. As they 
strolled along, Burns encountered a country 
acquaintance attired in rustic dress, and 
seizing him by the hand, he linked his arm 
in his, leaving his companion offended 
and astonished. With a manner that be- 
spoke esteem and admiration of his humble 
friend, the poet made his way through the 
brilliant crowd. On returning he was met 
with expressions of surprise that he could 
so demean himself, and stoop to walk among 
his fashionable admirers with one in such a 
vulgar garb. Burns, with his dark eyes flash- 
ing, replied, “ It was not the dress, the pea- 
sant’s bonnet, and the hodden-gray, I spoke 
to, but to the man within ; the man beneath 
that bonnet has a head, and under that 
hodden-gray a heart better than yours, or a 
thousand suchas yours.” Follow the poet's 
example, and prize a person for inward worth, 
and not for external show. 

The apostle, desiring effectually to check 
this sin, goes on to point out how God has 
chosen the poor of this world, and conferred 
on them great dignity. As if He had said, 
Should they be thus despised by you, when 
they are thus honoured and enriched by God ? 
You think them almost beneath your notice, 
but He has made them heirs of a kingdom. 
Let us remember this in our intercourse with 
Christians who are poor. ‘They are Christ’s 
chosen ones, and our treatment of them 
Christ takes as done to Himself. Christ often 
comes to us in disguise ; to visit us inHis poor 
members. They are “ rich in faith.” Yes, 
the poorest may become rich in possessions 
of untold value. “As having nothing, yet 
possessing all things” (2 Cor. vi. 10). The 
wealthiest without this faith is poor indeed 
(Rev. iii. 17, 18). Then, whatever may be 
your position in life, whether rich or poor, 
dear friends, are you rich in faith ? 

“And heirs of the kingdom”—of the 
heavenly kingdom. What a glorious expec- 
tation! “ Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed on us, that we should 
be called the sons of God.” “And if 





children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” With what love, thank- 
fulness, and joy should it fill our hearts! How 
little it matters what we have, or have not, 
here, when we shall have such an inheritance 
there ! 

Are not these riches, is not this kingdom, 
worth seeking? And seeking too with more 
earnestness than earthly wealth and great- 
ness? 

“ Which He hath promised to them that love 
Him.” Faith and love go together. ‘Those 
who are rich in faith are those who love 
Jesus. To such the “kingdom” is promised, 
like the “crown of life,” in the first chapter. 
Now, when promises have a condition 
attached to them, we must ascertain if we 
have performed the condition before we can 
take the comfort of the promise. Ask your- 
selves, then, the question, “ Do I indeed love 
the Lord Jesus?” 

Are you poor? Rejoice that God hath 
chosen such to be heirs of His kingdom. 
There are, of course, many exceptions, but 
this is spoken of as the general rule. God 
could have made you rich had He seen good; 
but in choosing you thus, He chose what was 
safest for you, what would most conduce to 
your growth in grace, what would best show 
the power and effects of His grace in your 
heart. 


XLIII.—THE IMPORTANCE OF WORDS. 


“Tf any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man.” —JAS. iii. 2. 


How important our words are! They may 
seem small and insignificant, but they are 
not really so. Thoughtlessly uttered, for- 
gotten, perhaps, as soon as spoken, they are, 
nevertheless, worthy of our gravest conside- 
ration. 

For words are the index to the heart. As 
the tongue speaks the heart feels (Matt. xii. 
34; xv. 19.) Words are the open expres- 
sion of thoughts, and reveal what is within. 
As Socrates said to one, “Speak, that I 
may see thee.” By our words we shall 
be judged, because they truly represent the 
inner life. If the conversation is not ordered 
aright, it proves the heart unchanged. 

And words cannot be recalled. This is 
another reason why they are important. 
Once spoken, they exercise a power over 
others which cannot be restrained or hin- 
dered ; neither can the result or extent of 
their influence be estimated. Words spoken 
to one may act, through that one, upon 
others, and, influencing them, may affect 
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others yet again; just as a pebble thrown 
into the sea produces ever-widening circles 
on its surface. 

For this reason a Christian should be 
very watchful over his conversation ; and as 
words are so powerful either for good or 
evil, he should constantly seek for grace that 
his tongue may be like “choice silver,” and 
a “tree of life.” (Prov. x. 20; xv. 4). 

Our words also exercise great power over 
ourselves. We are mistaken if we think 
that they only influence others. Spoken 
words act back again upon the thoughts, stir 
them up, and draw out more words to follow. 
The expression in words also strengthens the 
thoughts and feelings within. The thought, 
which might only have been a passing one, 
becomes more settled and definite when 
spoken. So that even in regard to ourselves 
it is a serious matter what our “ words” are. 

“If any man offend not in word,” says 
our text, ‘‘ the same is a perfect man ;” either, 
as some read it, “If any man could so 
bridle his tongue as never to offend, he 
would be perfect,” or else, perfect in the 
sense of upright and sincere (Psa. xxxvii. 37) 
or as expressing an advanced state of grace 
(1 Cor. ii. 6; Eph. iv. 13). 

We learn from this that the right control 
of the tongue marks a high degree of grace. 
We learn also that growth in grace will 
be marked by a holy carefulness as to our 
words ;—“I have purposed that my mouth 
shall not transgress.” 

We must seek God's help, if we desire to 
become “ perfect,” and so offend not in word. 
All things are possible with Him.. He will 
work in us by the Holy Spirit, sanctifying our 
heart, cleansing our thoughts, strengthening 
us when we try to check hasty words, im- 
planting in us such a love of holiness as will 
make us shrink from sinful conversation, or 
even from what we call only idle and 
foolish. Therefore, if we would guide our 
words rightly, we must ‘‘ watch unto prayer.” 


XLIV.—HEAVENLY WIspDom. 
* The wisdom that is from above.” —JAs. iii. 17,18. 
In these two verses we have a portraiture 
of true wisdom, marked out by nine different 
features. 

1. It is from above. God is its Author and 
Giver. We must seek it in prayer, and by 
the study of His word. “The entrance of thy 
word giveth light ; it giveth understanding to 
the simple.” The Holy Spirit, who dwells 
in each believer's heart, is the “Spirit of 
wisdom and understanding” (Isa. xi. 2). 


2. It is pure. Pure in its motives, which 
are holy. It leads to purity of heart and 
purity of life. Its objects and aims are pure. 
Its influence is used to promote holiness. The 
heart in which this wisdom dwells is clean ; 
not under the dominion of sin, sanctified and 
washed. Let your prayer be, “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God.” 

3. It is peaceable. It teaches its possessor 
to avoid strife, to act in a peaceable manner 
(Rom. xii. 18) ; and to be peacemakers. (Matt. 
v.). “ Theservant of the Lord must not strive.” 

4. It is gentle, sometimes translated 
“moderate” or “patient.” He who has 
this wisdom will be mild, forbearing, 
moderate in word and manner. The religion 
of Jesus does not countenance roughness or 
rudeness. 

5. It is easy to be entreated. True wisdom 
is marked by docility and teachableness ; is 
willing to be persuaded /o what is right or 
rom what is wrong ; willing to listen to the 
truth, and not too proud to give way when 
convinced. 

6. It is full of mercy, showing mercy and 
kindness to those who need it, and being of 
a forgiving spirit towards those who offend. 

7. It is full of good fruits. Like a vine 
loaded with grape clusters. Not one grace 
only, but all graces. Many are contented 
with bearing one or two of these good fruits, 
they are careful to cherish some particular 
grace or graces, but neglect others. In some 
things they seek to be like Christ, but not in 
all. But whatsoever things are true, honest, 
lovely, or of good report, are the fruits of 
this wisdom from above. See the beauty of 
the Christian life when thus adorned by all 
these fruits. Dear friends, are you full of 
good fruits ? Are you bearing any fruit ? 

8. It is without partiality. Heavenly 
wisdom teaches us not to show “respect of 
persons,” to estimate things for their real 
value, not for their outside show. It also 
implies impartiality in judgment, an unpre- 
judiced mind, not showing favour or pre- 
ference in an unjust way. It also means 
“without suspicion,” not always on the 
look out for faults, not of a suspicious 
disposition. 

9. It is without hypocrisy. True wisdom 
is marked by sincerity and truthfulness, it is 
without guile, and acts openly in a straight- 
forward way. He who has this wisdom will 
be what he professes. 

Now, if any of you lack this wisdom, let 
him ask it of God, who giveth liberally to all 
men, and upbraideth not, and it shall be 





given him. 
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PART FIFTH. 


OF all the influences that affected Quinet’s{ the various peoples of the earth, finding that, 
mind, none proved more powerful than the! however varied in form, man is one and the 
study of Herder’s “Philosophy of the History| same species everywhere. He then dwells 
of Humanity.” |on the respective influences of genesis, 
Herder was the son of a village school- | climate, and tradition on the human organi- 
master in Prussia. His genius forced its zation, finding that form was attributable to 
way through the dead weight of his father’s genesis, appetite to form and climate, fancy 
poverty and prejudice against learning. He to climate and tradition, the practical under- 
became in course of time one of the lights of standing to the wants of life, the feelings and 
the learned court of Saxe-Weimar, so that inclinations to peculiar organization and 
his name shines in luminous constellation circumstances ; finally he declares happiness 
with Goéthe, Schiller, and Wieland. Court to be an individual good, everywhere climatic 
preacher and high ecclesiastical dignitary and organic, the offspring of practice, tra- 
as he was, Herder nevertheless possessed one dition, and custom. 
of those rare natures born to become the! Thus he attributed the entire development 
organ and exponent ofthe spirit of past ages. ‘of man’s faculties to external influences, 
From early life he had been impressed Nothing came spontaneously from within. 
with the idea that, as everything in the| The earth was formed and adapted to be 
world had its philosophy and science, there} man’s abode, while all its laws tend to develop 
must also be a philosophy and science/in him reason, justice, and humanity. To 
of that which concerns us most nearly—| this end man was created, and is destined to 
the history of mankind at large. He re-| behold the destructive powers in Nature 
garded history as a living picture of the gradually conquered, and made subservient 
designs of Providence in human society, a'to the maintaining powers, and his race 
luminous witness of the destiny accorded to | proceeding through various degrees of civili- 
human nature, and a revelation of its future. | zation and many different institutions until 
The method which he adopted to exhibit reason, justice, and humanity finally become 
this may be thus summarized :—he proposed | guiding principles all over the earth. A wise 
to show how, from the operation of external | goodness having thus disposed the fate of 
causes, humanity had reached its present; mankind, there can, he concludes, be no 
level, to develop in the nature and working|nobler merit, no purer or more durable 
of those causes the objects the Creator had | happiness, than to co-operate in its designs. 
in view in forming man, and to indicate his | Herder had been a student at Koenigsberg 
future destiny. Although he wrote a century ‘under Kant, but though reverencing the man, 
ago, his mode of proceeding foreshadows the | he opposed his system. Hamann was his 
modern method. Thus he _ begins his | real master—an extraordinary personage, who, 
“ Philosophy of the History of Humanity” | numbering among his disciples some of the 
with a consideration of the position of this|most distinguished men of the day, was 
earth in the solar system, showing how it|regarded by them as gifted with the true 
was formed and prepared to become the| prophetic spirit. For Hamann, after running 
theatre of the career of humanity. From the|a wild career in early life, had fallen into its 
ascending series of organizations which he| natural reward, a state of extreme misery. 
finds developed on the earth he gathers that | In his distress he chanced to open a Bible; 
progress, ascent is its law. From a com-/his whole being was enchained as by some 
parison of the lower organizations with that mysterious power in the book, and it led to 
of man, he considers that man was formed /a revolution in his life. He became a new 
for humanity, religion, and a hope of immor- | man, and henceforth his great genius was 
tality. For in man’s organization there is a/ devoted to the study and promulgation of 
sphere of spiritual powers which, existing | Truth. 
under the same law of ascent and progress, | Whatever errors Herder may have fallen 
as all else, indicates a spiritual destiny. In | into theologically, there is one thing in which 
man he sees the link between two worlds. | the “ Philosophy of the History of Humanity” 
He goes elaborately into the organization of! will stand comparison with most orthodox 
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books, and that is in its deeply religious spirit, 
and its profound faith in God and humanity. 
Into this spirit young Quinet drank deeply, 
and it is an ever-present element in all his 
works. Hamann, Herder, Quinet; it is in- 
teresting to note the mental generation, and 
to watch how the life-giving principle in each 
was an intense faith in a righteous though 
unseen God. 

Quinet, however, from the beginning was 
no passive disciple of Herder. He could not 
accept as sufficient a view which represented 
the destiny of humanity as resulting from the 
operation of external causes, all converging 
to a given end, even though those causes 
were all providential and veiled a power that 
worked for righteousness. Quinet saw 
another power at work from the beginning, 
a power innate in man, which he called the 
human conscience, or moral personality. 
This power, which works towards a realiza- 
tion of the individual and his personal rela- 
tion to God, he regards as having been at first 
feeble, and so overwhelmed by external nature 
as to attribute to it that which was reallyits own 
voice. It then ought to realize itself in em- 
pires and in cities. Empires and cities fell, and 
the man was left an individual unsustained by 
thesocial conscience. Then Christianity came 
and revealed to him the full meaning of his 
moral personality, his responsibility towards 
God. The human conscience, having made 
a great step, recommenced on a higher plat- 
form the same process as before. The 
individual conscience became merged in the 
Catholic Church, as it was at first in Nature. 
And so, as before, it attained strength in 
narrowing its base, and passing through 
various forms of church life, it again finds 
itself a unit, compelled to assert its independ- 
ence of all superimposed dogma. Even at 
this early stage of his career Quinet had thus 
seen that the object of human destiny was /0 
develop the Ideal Being within us, and had 
defined history thus :— 

History from beginning to end is the un- 
folding of the drama of liberty, the protest 
of the human race against the world that 
enchains it, the enfranchisement of mind, 
the reign of the soul. The day in which 
liberty should be wanting in the world would 
be the day in which history would stop. 

Herder was unknown in France, his con- 
structive genius had not suited the age of 
Voltaire and the encyclopzedists, or the actors 
in the Revolution. Quinet had discovered in 
the ‘Philosophy of the History of Humanity ” 
a mine of wealth, and he was anxious to 
make it known to his countrymen. 


“For myself,” he says, “this book has 
been an inexhaustible source of consolation 
and joy. Never, no never, has it occurred 
to me to quit it without having obtained a 
more elevated idea of the mission of man on 
the earth, never without believing more 
profoundly in the reign of justice and of 
reason, never without feeling myself more 
devoted to liberty, to my country, and in 
every way more capable of doing a good 
action. How many times have I cried out, 
in laying down this book, my heart filled 
with joy, “This is the man who I should 
like for my friend!” 

It was with the first instalment of the 
money he received for his translation of 
Herder that he went to England, and little 
could he have dreamt how soon his devotion 
to his master was to be rewarded. The 
translation introduced him to some illus- 
trious friends, and gave him just that which 
he desired, an auditory to whom he might 
unfold his thoughts. Quinet brought the 
work before the notice of M. de Gerando, a 
member of the Council of State, and the 
author of a work on Moral Perfection. He 
received the young translator graciously, and 
told him that he had undertaken a work 
which he had himself reserved for his old 
age, and offered him his assistance and the 
free run of his library. 

In the same month, May, 1825, Herder 
brought him a still more important friend. 
The agent of the Strasburg publishing house 
sent Victor Cousin a sheet of the translation, 
and a day or two after introduced Quinet 
himself. Cousin was then ten years older 
than Quinet, a man of thirty or forty 
years of age. He was reputed the pro- 
foundest thinker and one of the greatest 
orators in France. He was an ardent liberal 
in politics, and the leader of the reaction 
against the sensualistic philosophy and lite- 
rature prevalent during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Plato was his great model, and his 
doctrine was the Stoic philosophy in its most 
elevated form. 

In the picture which Quinet draws of him 
in his letters at this time we have a man of 
great intellect, of the tenderest sensibility, 
and the warmest heart ; but so easily moved 
to passionate demonstrations of friendship 
that a man must have been guileless indeed 
who would have dared to trust them. At 
their first interview he squeezes Quinet’s 
hand, and calls him his friend, his dear 
friend. “ But, sir,” says Quinet, “ you have 
never heard of me before.” Cousin replies, 








“Your two pages have taught me much. 
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Two friends of Herder cannot be strangers} Quinet entirely changed his opinion o 
to one another.” Cousin after the Revolution of 1830, but 
He meets him soon after in the street,| there can be no doubt that the encourage 
and seizing him by both hands, Cousin ex-|ment he thus received from him at the 
claims, “ We shall meet again very soon ;/ opening of his career was of the very greatest 
shan’t we?” assistance. 49a 
Quinet, who was then only two-and-twenty,| It was at Victor Cousin’s house, moreover, 
and quite unknown, was overcome by such | that he made the chief friendship of his life. 
affability, and he wrote home to his mother| It was there he first met the man who he de- 
in enthusiastic terms concerning the gran-| lighted to call “the brother of his heart and 
deur and beauty of M. Cousin’s character.|mind”— Jules Michelet. Of this friend- 
The great man returned the adoration of|ship, which lasted nearly half a century, 
his young friend with an affection in which} Quinet has left the following singular record : 
father, brother, teacher were all combined.| “ From the first instant we knew each other, 
He saw Quinet’s genius at a glance, and separate or together, we have never ce ased 
in his enthusiastic way he said to him,|at the same moment to think, believe, and 
“You ate made to shine by imagination.| often to imagine the same things without its 
Do not seek to fight against it, but rather to| having been necessary to speak to each 
strengthen it. Bea great writer,as you are/ other.” 
destined tc be. Cultivate the art of uttering’ Michelet was born in Paris, in the very 





“This” he exclaimed, ‘‘is the country for the soul,” 


the truths of feeling. Interest, touch the midst of the Revo'ution. He “was born 
heart, nourish eloquence, taking every care in a church, his father, a printer, working his 
not to let your soul fade in dry studies, or in press within its walls. Although very poor, 
that false system in which I have so long the Michelets refused to sacrifice their son’s 
wandered, future to domestic wants. He went to the 

“‘ Have an aim at once noble and severe; Lycée Charlemagne, helping between school 
seek to be useful to men, good, consoling for hours atthe press. In after years he recalled 
all; do not connect your success with the his mother’s sacrifices with emotion, the more 
present moment, with a party, or with some profound because she never lived to see his 
circumstance of changing fashion, but with success, but died in a time of poverty so dire 
the eternal wants of your heart. that they could not even preserve her grave. 

“You will be of immense service to your. Mythology and the “ Imitation of Jesus 
country. You are happy in having a star! Christ” gave him his first thoughts of God. 
Follow it, without ever turning aside. Let In the latter book God seemed to be calling 
all your thoughts lead you to it, by day or himashis Father. He became a teacher, and 
night. Ruin yourself for it, you will leave a must have worked very hard, for at the age 
name, I assure you.’ of twenty-three he was made additional pro- 
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tessor in the College Charlemagne. Then he, the certainty of their conviction that God 
began to write some elementary works on his-| ruled the world in righteousness and would 
tory, and just at the time he first met Quinet,| vindicate the consummate wisdom of His 
he had translated a similar work to Herder’s| providence, Vico, Herder, and Quinet may 
“Philosophy of History,” the ‘ Scéence| be placed with Bernard and Aquinus, Luther 
Nouvelle,” by Vico, a Neapolitan philosopher.| and Calvin. It is evident that the French- 
Vico died the very year Herder was born,| man drew many of his ideas from the Italian 
ani according to his light tried to do the/|as well as from the German, but that would 
sime work. The principles of the Scence| have mattered little, had they not been one 
Nouvelle have been thus summed up: “ In| in spirit. 

that infinite variety of actions and thoughts,| In September, 1826, Quinet went to Stras- 
manners and languages, which history pre-| burg, that he might be near his publishers 
sents, we find nations the farthest apart in| while furnishing his translation of Herder, 
point of time and place following in their| He stopped there until December, and then. 
political revolutions and in those of their| after a few days spent at Colmar, went on to 
language a march singularly analogous. To| Heidelberg at the beginning of the year 
disengage the regular phenomenon from the | 1827. 

accidental, and to determine the general} The principal friend he made at Heidel- 
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“He was permitted to enter Athens. 


laws which produce the first; to trace the{ berg was the philologist Creutzer, a man 
universal, eternal history which is born in| many years his senior, since he had occupied 
time under the form of individual histories ; | the chair of philology almost as long as 
to describe the ideal circle in which the real | Quinet had been in the world, continuing to 
world moves : this is at once the philosophy | hold it down to 1848, forty-four years in all. 
and the history of humanity. History draws| For neither mea nor things were given to 
its unity from religion, the producer and |change in the university of Heidelberg. In 
conservator of society. The Science Nouvelle|the middle ages it had obtained a republican 
is an historical demonstration of Providence. | constitution, and through all the generations 
It has a practical aim; once constituted, it| since its members had carefully maintained 
would enable its students not only to mea-/the good laws of their forefathers. Thus at 
sure the career that the various peoples have | Heidelberg liberty and stability, order and 
run in their progress and their decay, but to| equity, seemed to be combined and all to 
discover the means by which a society can | flourish together within the reposeful atmo- 
raise itself to the highest degree of civiliza-|sphere of learning and natural beauty. 
tion of which it is capable.” Very soon the sensitive and poetic soul 
We see again in Vico a thinker to whom |of Edgar Quinet felt the charm of the place. 
history was a form of theology, its study “i This,” he exclaimed, “is the country for the 
method whereby men might know God. In/|soul! Here I find a peace that I have never 
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known elsewhere. Nowhere have I found 
it so easy to concentrate my powers, to 
gather up my strength.” In the society of his 
friend Creutzer he experienced much delight. 
He found in him a mixture of prodigious 
learning, with the imagination and poetry of 
Schiller, of whom he had been the friend 
and pupil. Creutzer’s speciality was ancient 
mythology, which he treated as a great system 
of symbolism. “For how much,” exclaims 
Quinet, “have I to thank Creutzer in a 
science so great, so unlimited, so unknown 
as yet!” 

Quinet’s objects in going to Heidelberg 
were to complete his studies in Herder, and 
to make himself better acquainted with 
German literature. He was convinced that 
the time had come for disseminating in 
France the new ideas which that literature 
had so prolifically developed. Meanwhile 
it was an advantage to him to review on 
German soil, and in daily contact with 
German /iterati, his translation of Herder’s 
“ Philosophy of History,” and his Introduc- 
tion to its Study. He published a further 
Essay on the Works of Herder, and began 
some original efforts of his own. 

He spent two years at Heidelberg, and 
they were among the happiest in his life. 
“TI feel,” he says, “another being since I 
have known Germany.” Certainly it was a 
charming life—days well spent in study, 
evenings in rambles over the mountains or 
along the valleys, making discoveries, or 
reading poetry, or joining in choral singing. 
In a walk he made into the Odenwald he 
speaks of watching the sun set behind its 
dark lines of fir, and how the scene recalled 
to his imagination the Germania of Tacitus. 
In the autumn of 1827 he spent a few 
days going up the Rhine, his object being 
to visit Niebuhr and A. Schlegel. He was 
evidently compelled by want of means to 
press on rapidly, but the weather favoured 
his journey, the sun gilding the crests of the 
ruined castles of the Rhine, and making 
more perfect their deep shadows on its 
waters, while the journey finished in the 
light of a September moon. He saw every- 
thing with the eyes of the poet and the 
historian. ‘ All the history of bygone ages,”’ 
he wrote to his mother, “ seems reflected in 
the azure of that beautiful river. i 
I seem to understand much better the epic 
times of Germany since I have seen the 
Rhine.” 

The joy of heart and mental peace and 
freedom Quinet experienced at Heidelberg 
had other causes besides the charms of pic- 


turesque scenery and pure love of learning. 
Ever since he had opposed his father on the 
question of the Polytechnic School he had 
lived an isolated life, struggling, hoping, 
fearing. Prosperity had given him a smile, 
but that smile had been a call to greater 
effort. He had broken down at Strasburg, 
and had come to Heidelberg weakened by 
fever. His friend Creutzer introduced him 
to a family unlike to anything he had ever 
known in France. It was a patriarchal home, 
where life went on in a manner truly sweet, 
simple, and sacred. ‘The father, who Quinet 
likened to the Vicar of Wakefield, was one 
of those elevated souls whose ideal of the 
Revolution had been the noblest possible, 
one of those stable minds whose faith and 
peace remain unshaken in the midst of 
every trial. Herr Moré had been a Lutheran 
minister, but now filled the humbler office of 
village notary, and had around him a family 
of nine or ten daughters. At one of those 
fétes, musical and religious, of which the 
Germans were then as now so fond, Edgar 
saw the eldest of these daughters, Minna, 
and was struck with the air of sweet solem- 
nity which breathed in all she said and did. 
There was a Raffaelesque touch about her 
whole contour. Her heart corresponded to 
her outward exterior, and the ardent young 
thinker found in it, rest. Good augury for 
the permanence of her attraction, it did not 
commence with passionate transports, as did 
his admiration for Cousin, or a sense ot 
bondage, as when fascinated by Pulcheria. 
It was calm and free; tried by absence, by 
years of waiting, by patriotic sentiment, by 
the flatteries of the world, by a touching 
revelation of love on the part of another, by 
the carking anxiety of his mother; it grew 
stronger and stronger every year, and finally 
became the best reward of a life of singular 
virtue. 

Minna seldom saw her lover during the 
five or six years of their courtship, and 
if we may draw any conclusion from his 
published letters, his devotion to her for 
some time was far less ardent than to 
his mother. But when it came to Minna 
or his mother, then was seen the strength 
of Edgar Quinet’s will and real unworldliness. 
For with all her elevation of soul Madame 


. | Quinet appears to have found it very hard to 


comprehend the character of her son or to 
understand what was really for his happiness. 
Mentally he had long outgrown her, and she 
did not realize it ; consequently she was ever 
torturing herself about his future, and worry- 





ing about his getting some situation. Find- 
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ing no material progress made, she seems at 
last to have wanted him to break off his 
engagement with Minna and to marry a rich 
wife. His letters to her through all this 
period are painful, and make him appear a 
man who is looking at everything through 
the light of his own interests. Comparing 
his actual doings with what he says in these 
letters, we come to the conclusion that their 
egotism and worldliness are hers rather than 
his, and that no other style would have 
suited the frame of her mind. He reports 
to her every little attention he receives, 
every promise held out to him, dazzles her 
eyes with prospects of professorships and 
even of sub-prefectures, and then, when 
one thing after another comes to nothing, 
he relates with touches of bitterness and 
sarcasm the changes in the great men who 
patronize him. His correspondence, as 
published, numbers 274 letters, the greater 
part of them to his mother. That his 
character should stand such a trial, and yet 
come out on the whole noble and sincere, is 
surely a great testimony. And it is entirely 
in harmony with his singular truthfulness 
that his actual life should be more admir- 
able than his private letters. 

What could be more admirable in a young 
writer than his determination to give himself 
to the highest order of literature, after such 
a success as he had had with his “ Zad/ettes du 
Juiferrant” ? Tis mother evidently thought 
it a mistake when he gave up, once for all, 
the brilliant mocking style of Voltaire. What 
could be more admirable than his devotion 
to Herder, and his determination to make 
known in a country, and in a time so adverse 
to serious thought, ideas so pure and so 
profound as those of the great German 
divine? What could be more admirable 
than the fact that his heart, which had 
fought so desperately against the fascina- 
tion of beauty, should be finally won bya 
simple German maiden whose fortune was her 
pure religious soul and Madonna-like face? 
What, in fine, could be more admirable, 
when so much was depending—the desire to 
appease his mother’s anxiety, and gratify her 
natural pride, to please his patient Minna, 
and to complete his own happiness—than 
deliberately to throw overboard all his 
chances of official preferment rather than. be 
silent when he could help his country or 
humanity? For after the Revolution of 1830 
the new government appear to have been 
anxious to enlist all the promising young 
liberals, and Guizot was very gracious to 


Instruction gave him his choice of seven 
large towns, in any one of which he offered 
to name him professor of philosophy ; it 
even seemed probable at one time that he 
would be named to a sub-prefecture in 
Alsace. But he dashed all these fine 
prospects, because he felt that he had truths 
to tell which affected the interests of his 
country. He believed that he already saw 
indications in Germany of preparations 
against France, and he pointed them out to 
the government in a pamphlet he published 
in 1831, called ‘‘ Z’AXemagne et la Révolu- 
tion.” 

His prophecies concerning the intentions 
of Germany were realized forty years later, 
but at the time the pamphlet irritated the 
government, and retarded his preferment for 
seven years. 

But to explain how Quinet came to have 
any position at all with the government, it will 
be necessary to go back a year or two, and in 
so doing we shall be able the better to refer 
to another important influence in the forma- 
tion of his mind. 

After two centuries of oppression the 
Greeks broke out in 1820 in revolt against 
Turkish misrule. All the scholars in Europe 
sympathized, and England, France, and 
Russia patronized the struggle in the Morea. 
In 1827 the Greeks obtained their inde 
pendence, and a kingdom of Greece was 
established. Quinet had taken a deep in- 
terest in the movement, and being informed 
that it was intended at Paris to send out a 
commission of savans to the Morea, he made 
application to be put on it. In 1828 the 
news reached Heidelberg that he had been 
appointed in the capacity of philologist 
attached to the department of history and 
antiquities. He set sail in the following 
February from Toulon on a glorious morning. 
Nearly three weeks were spent in coasting the 
Mediterranean, and early in March the 
Commission landed at Navarino, Alarmed 
at the state of the country, the whole party, 
with the exception of Quinet, stopped at 
Modon. In company with iwo artillery 
officers he set off, passing by Coron, and 
going into Arcadia as far as Megalopis, 
visiting the people in their huts, everywhere 
well received by the Greek authorities. At 
Sparta he left his military friends, and pro- 
ceeded alone through Laconia into Argolis, 
which he crossed to visit Sicyon and Corinth. 
He had the greatest difficulty to find a 
lodging in Corinth, it was the most desolate 
city he saw in Greece. Passing Nemea, he 
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embarking at Epidaurus crossed to the! land, suspecting infection, almost cost him 
island of A°gina. Making his way to the his life. The little boat had to return 
columns of Panhelleni he caught sight of to the vessel out at sea. It was night, 
Athens. This city, still in the hands of the/and a storm arose. The tempest became 
Turks, he courageously determined to see, | SO great that the sailors gave up rowing, 
and crossing in a Greek bark he landed in /and there was every fear that the boat would 
the harbour of the Pirzeus. He pushed onto founder. Then the captain, who had been 
Athens with no other harm than a fewcurses one of the most daring of the insurgents, rose 
from stray soldiers, and was permitted to suddenly, and blowing mysteriously over the 
enter Athens, making his peace with the Bey waters, cried out, ‘‘See, my children, see how 
and the Bim- ‘pachi by a present of a dozen the demons fly away!” ‘The rowers looked 
bottles of rum. He was shown a field near | round in a dazed sort of manner, then seizing 
the gardens of the Academy covered with the oars began again to struggle with the 
human heads, which the latter official had} wind. In a few minutes the vessel they were 
cut off, Turkish atrocities being the old, | | Seeking rose on the top of the waves like an 
old story. The sight of Athens in utter|apparition in the darkness, and the crew of 
destruction made a deep impression on him. | the little boat were soon in safety. 

He considered his visit worth a whole life.; On his return to Paris he was well received. 





‘*If it is possible to die of happiness I should die here.” 


He had spent between six and seven weeks The rest of the Comm/'ssion had done so 
in Greece, at a most dangerous time, without | badly that the authors of it were glad to make 
any escort, he had gone into the heart of| the most of the on'y one who had shown any 
the country, had seen many of the sad remains | spirit. During his stay at Charolles with his 
of the war—bones of slaughtered men, and| mother he went to a large assembly of six 
forests burnt to the ground. The hard, gloomy | hundred persons with Lamartine, where he 
look of the women especially struck him. /|had to read portions of his travels, while the 
They had a constant habit of sighing, in some | poet recited some of his verses. In Paris 


it had become a disease. They were fewer | Victor Cousin, Benjamin Constant, Guizot,and 


in number than the men, so many having 
been led into slavery, or died from sickness 
and hunger. It seemed to him that there 
never had been a people who had descended 
lower into death. From Aégina he visited 
the Cyclades, and then embarking i in a Greek 
corsair, set sail for Malta. Here the refusal 
of the Brit’sh authorities to allow him to} 


| Chateaubriand were all friendly to him, while 
among his companions we note not only 
Michelet, but Saint-Beuve and Jules Janin. 
However, the travels in Greece lost him in 
the end the friendship of Cousin, who he says 
became jealous of him. It brought him in 





exchange that of Victor Hugo, so that he was 
hardly the loser. His book on “ Modern 
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Greece, and its Relations with Antiquity,” 
was published September, 1830. 

Meanwhile the translation of Herder was 
making its way. Later on Quinet’s Introduc- 
tion elicited a notice from Goéthe. 

In 1832 his father died. In the summer 
of the same year he went to Italy. Venice 
proved to him a revelation in art. He could 
not tear himself from the place. He wandered 
from morning to-night over its mysterious 
bridges, going about when it got dark in a 
gondola, and stopping on the water far into 
the night. “TIf,’’ he says, “it is possible to 
die of happiness, I should die here. I write 
volumes of notes. Venice has the originality 
of Spain, but of a Spain softened and rendered 
more beautiful by its fall. I am enamoured 
with it, and I can say nothing else. I should 
like to remain here and die.” Again, “I 
have made a large study of the architecture 
of Saint Mark and of the palace of the Doge. 
I inwardly devour, like Saturn, all these 
stones, and it really affects me as if I had 
eaten the food of the gods. The women here 
are intoxicating, they have a grace and a 
seriousness full of mystery of which nothing 
but their city gives any idea. I have seen 
admirable pictures of the Venetian school 
which will be valuable for my poem. My 
whole ambition as a writer would be to belong 
to this school.” 

Through Padua, Bologna, Florence, 
Foligno, and Umbria to Rome, where he 
made his entry “as an emperor or a bandit 
on horseback.” On his road he went into 
the Apennines all alone during the night to 
see two little volcanoes, with a table knife in 
his pocket to defend himself from the bandits, 
who he was told made their pots boil on the 
sides of the crater. In Rome he had two 
artist friends, Chenavard and Gleyre. 

But the revelation of the world of art, 
glorious and fascinating, could not satisfy his 
deeply religious nature. The soul makes its 
own atmosphere. In Italy, surrounded by the 
most lovely scenery and reminiscences at 
every step calculated to arouse his artistic 
and historic genius, he was as isolated and 
agonized in heart as anyanchorite in the desert. 

“I am emerging,” he writes to his mother 
from Rome in the autumn of 1832, “ from a 
trouble so frightful that I dread all things, and 
can give my confidence to nothing but the 
stones and trees of the villas.” 

The explanation of this terrible misery of 
soul we may gather from his drama of Ahasu- 
érus, of which the action comprehends the 
life of humanity, from the origin of the world 
to the consummation of ages. Ahasuerus is 


the Wandering Jew, his prolonged existence 
being made the thread of the drama. It 
was completed while he was in Italy, but is 
a résumé of the thoughts of ten years of his 
life. It is a most mysticai book, but its 
preface lets us clearly enough into its meaning 
as an expression of the author's own interior 
struggles. 

“To-day a strange malady ceaselessly 
torments us. How shall I describe it? It 
is not like yours, Réne, mere decay, it is 
far more poignant and severe. Day by day 
it reanimates the heart only that it may feed 
itself. It is the shadow of future evil, evil 
most bitter, which, never slumbering, stands 
hour by hour at your bedside, saying to you 
as to the little Capet, “Can you sleep? As 
for me, I wait and watch!” From the bottom 
of our souls we already feel what is going to 
happen. ‘That nothing is already something 
which makes us pant withterror. We see it, 
we touch it, although the world is still 
unaware of it. What kills us is not the 
feebleness of our own thought, it is having to 
support the weight of the future in the void 
of the present. In order to cure our fever 
we put to our mouths the cup in which to- 
morrow human lips will drink, but it is not 
ours. What are these pains that agonize 
humanity? Is it about to give birth to a 
God?” 

Quinet had made himself better acquainted 
with modern German thought than almost 
any Frenchman of his day. His two years. 
at Heidelberg had not been in vain. It 
resulted, as we know, not only in his essay 
on the works of Herder, but in several other 
works on Germany—“ Genius of the German 
Races,” ‘History of German Poetry,” 
“Philosophy in its relation to Political 
History,” “Germany and the Revolution,” 
“ Political System of Germany.” This shows 
how varied had been his studies in German 
thought. We may take it for granted that 
his ardent mind and omnivorous reading 
would have left no field unexplored. To 
German many-sidedness and profundity he 
added that power of generalization peculiar to 
the French mind, and specially the gift of the 
historical philosopher. It was this power 
which caused him to contemplate with 
agony the immediate future of the Christian 
world, while those who were actively engaged 
in destroying the foundations of faith went 
on calm and unmoved to the edge of the 
abyss. He saw them hard at work genera- 
tion after generation, removing one outwork 
after the other, until at last they had begun to 
undermine the very basis. Far from credit- 
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ing them with malice, he knew them to be 
animated by pure love of scientific truth. A 
great revolution was in progress; it might be 
in the nature of things it should take place, 
but it was none the less grievous, none the 
less awful for the men who lived in its midst. 
Ahasuérus expressed his sad forebodings 
and deep depression of spirit. At its close 
he writes, “ Here ends the mystery of Ahasu- 
erus ; reader, pray for him who wrote it.’’ 

In the loneliness of his heart he sought 
relief in the love of her whom he called 
Lange Rachel, and longed for the peace 
and serenity which he believed her society 
alone could bring him. It is evident that 
one of his griefs is the opposition of his 
mother, notwithstanding the confidence he 
had given her in the matter from the be- 
ginning. He tells her that if he does not 
at once marry Minna he will fall into a 
state of incurable despair, but that she 
knows he will never do anything against 
her will, that she can, if she will, drive him 
to this state, but in any case he will not 
cease to respect her irrevocable decision. 
She certainly would have been heartless if 
she had stood out persistently, but it must 
have been nearly two years before he was 
married. He had hoped to live at Certines, 
but in the end he chose Baden, partly on 
account of the beauty of the neighbourhood 
and partly because it was an easy place for 
a foreigner to live at, nothing being dear. 
Finally, cheapness of living and the neigh- 
bourhood of his wife’s family took him to 
Heidelberg. 

His poems, WVafolton and Prométhée, were 
written at this time, and a work entitled 
LEpopies frangais du X1Ime. Siecle. 

During the winter he was in Paris, con- 
stantly in the company of Chateaubriand 
and of Madame Recamier, one of the 
greatest of the queens of French society. 
His other friends were Ballanche, Fauriel, 
the Corcelles, Michelet, and Victor Hugo, 
At a weekly dinner he met Montalembert 
and Lacordaire, the leaders of the liberal 
Catholic movement; De Tocqueville, who 
had just published his “ Democracy 
in America;” De Cormenin, Saint-Beuve, 
who had already commenced to make 
his reputation as a great critic; Mangin, 
and Ampére. His friendship with De Lame- 
nais dates from about this time, although 
Quinet had written earlier in the Avenzr. 
Widely as these great men differed one from 
the other, there was one idea common to 
all :—Liberty, the only atmosphere in which 


came to the question, What was the nature of 
the truth each one hoped would flourish in 
this purer atmosphere, then the divergence 
was immense. It is Quinet’s glory to have 
made manifest that the truth he conceived of 
highest importance was the personality of 
Jesus Christ and the reality of His claims. 
It is at this very time—when he is meeting 
these leaders of the different sections of 
liberal opinion in Paris, some Catholics, 
some freethinkers—that he put forth his 
“ Examen de la Vie de Jésus,” a review 
of the first book Strauss published on 
the subject. Quinet had known the author 
personally, and believed him a sincere, 
modest, and truthful man. Nevertheless he 
considered it clear that his system was 
conceived in advance, and not necessarily 
born of the facts, but that, determined to 
compel everything to support it, he had not 
allowed himself to be turned aside by any 
obstacle, so that he was drawn on by a 
logical intolerance, almost amounting to a 
fanaticism, to emulate with the utmost sang- 
froid the exterminating spirit of Dupuis and 
Volney. His objections, in fact, amount to 
this, that Strauss views events of the very 
highest importance in the world as a lawyer or 
a book-worm, unable to perceive that nothing 
human can be treated in this way with any 
probability of arriving at a true impression. 
He cites as difficulties not surmounted the 
fact that the epoch when Jesus lived was 
not one for the invention of a mythology ; 
that thirty years would not suffice for the 
establishment of an entirely fabulous tradi- 
tion ; that the tone of the canonical books is 
quite distinct from those of the apocryphal 
ones ; that the Acts of the Apostles present 
analogous recitals to those of the gospels ; 
that the parables are expressly separated from 
the narrative, showing that the authors of 
the gospels observed the demarcation between 
allegory and history ; that the preface to St. 

Luke, so reasonable, methodical, and philo- 
sophic, does not look like the preface to a 
collection of myths, still more that the 

epistles of St. Paul bear the strongest marks 

of reality, and cast a strong light on the pre- 

ceding epoch, their author, a man who we 

feel to be like ourselves, pleading for the 

truth and historic integrity of the very persons 

Strauss attacks. 

If, he went on to argue, Christ is a mere 

shade, Christianity'is an effect without a 

cause. If in the New Testament there is no 

spontaneity, fromwhence comes this powerful 

life? If we knew nothing of the Scriptures, 


the Truth could live and grow. But when it/and had never heardahe.name of Jesus, we 
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must always think some extraordinary im-| illusion, no allegory, but a great reality. If,” 
pulsion took place in the world about the he concludes, “ among my readers, there are 
time of the Czesars. Whence came that/those who, in the religious agitations of their 
impulsion and its wonderful results? To| time, see only an image of ruin, especially if 
have cured humanity of the evil of slavery, | there are any whom the preceding pages have 
of the leprosy of caste, of the blindness of|caused one of those sorrows which should 
pagan sensuality, to have given it power to/ be sacred for all, I will remind them of that 
rise up and carry its bed far away from the|day when the disciples, having seen their 
old world, to have changed the world by a| Master descend into the sepulchre, began to 
single thought, to have suddenly transfigured | doubt and to despair of the future. They did 
the old law, to have cast off the old man, to| not know what to do but to weep in secret; 
have struck with stupor imperial Rome, to|that which they had expected not having hap- 
have conquered the conquering barbarians,| pened, they were almost ready to give up 
to have given birth to the reform which | believing anything more. They said one to 
brought all its dogmas into discussion, to a| another, ‘ He who we have known was not 
philosophy which denied it, and to a French 'the Son of God, for He is dead on the cross.’ 
revolution which thought to kill it, while it} They said again, ‘Who will take away the 
only served to realize it more completely|stone from the sepulchre, for we have not 
than ever, these are miracles by which|the strength to attempt it?’ But some 
Christianity appeals to us. The grandeur|among them, drawing near to Calvary, have 
of Christ is more demonstrated by the move-| perceived their Master in all the glory of 
ment and spirit of the times which have|heaven, and they rejoice: with one accord 
succeeded Him than even by the gospels| unto the end of time. 
themselves. | So even to-day the entire world is a great 
“What!” he cries, “this incomparable | sepulchre, in which all beliefs, all hopes, seem 
originality of Christ nothing but a perpetual | for ever buried ; the seal of doubt has been 
imitation of the past ; the most wonderfully | placed on them by an invisible hand, and 
new character in all history, a man per-| we, seized with fear, asked each other, Who 
petually occupied in forming himself, or, as; will raise the stone of this tomb? A great 
some later critics say, in posing after the} number among us weep in secret, having no 
figures of the ancient prophets? |longer any confidence in that we once most 
“And supposing the Evangelists do con- |loved. But this stone which oppresses us all 
tradict each other, after all it is only on| will in the end be broken, were it a thousand 
accessory points; they all agree in the| times heavier than all the worlds together. 
character of Jesus Christ Himself. How | From the depth of the darkness the God 
absurd to suppose that this harmonious; eternally old, eternally new, will be re-born, 
character is the result of a confused mingling} clothed in light more brilliant than that of 
of thoughts springing up from all kinds of| Taber. This at least is the faith of him who 
races, creeds, and institutions! that this | writes these lines.” 
vague multitude should all join in the same! Edgar Quinet was twenty-five years old 
ideal, and that ideal should be a character|when he published this Axamen. Strictly 
conspicuous for its unity and its distinctness | speaking, we have gone beyond the limits 
from the past. | marked out by the title of these papers; but 
**So far were the common people of Pales- we could not leave this great mind until we 
tine from any such ideal, that they were | had shown it coming forth from the house of 
constantly misunderstanding the simplest | bondage full of immortal hope, prepared to 
words of Jesus. Even His own disciples | become the teacher, the guide, the prophet 
failed to understand the spiritual nature of| of the men who were to complete the great 
His kingdom, though He sought to teach it| work commenced in France in 1789. 
in every parable. In a concluding paper we propose to refer, 
‘Tne continual miracle of the gospel is the| in. the briefest possible manner, to some of 
reign of a soul which felt itself greater than} the chief facts in his career, and to give a 


the visible universe. This miracle is no| résumé of one of his works. 
RICHARD HEATH. 
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“We have reached the spot, sir,” said the 
guide, a mountain hunter, Jacob Schmidt, to 
a tourist, with whom he emerged from the 
obscurity of the forest and entered on a 
smooth flowery plain which lay between 
them and his little dwelling. 

“ T am heartily glad to hear it,” exclaimed 
the traveller, exhausted with a long walk over 
rock and cliff, forest and brushwood. He 
took off his green cap, stuck his Alpine staff 
into the ground, laid his hunter’s knife and 
pouch by his side, and stretched himself on 
the balmy greensward, while Jacob went 
forward to announce their arrival. 

The strong young mountaineer, untired by 
the day’s exertion, laid the chamois he had 
just taken on his back, and carried it with as 
much ease as you would a partridge. The 
traveller felt angry with himself for being so 
worn out. 

“That man is made of iron,” he mur- 
mured, “his muscles are of wire ; but very 
likely he purchases this invincible physical 
constitution at the expense of spiritual sensi- 
bility. How can such a fellow think and 
feel like educated men, who have their 
sensations continually excited and their 
nerves impressed? It is this, after all, which 
constitutes vitality. There is as much differ- 
ence between our lives as between those of a 
butterfly and a snail, a bird and a caterpillar. 
A man like that has probably never felt the 
subtle magic of refined love, nor the power of 
intellectual ambition. He can form little 
idea of the changing vicissitudes of the 
higher passions.” 


entered contained the whole household furni- 
ture—two wooden chairs and a stool, a great 
oak table, a clock, a spinning-wheel, a gaily 
painted chest for clothes, a cupboard with a 
few plates and glasses, and an empty cradle. 
In addition to these, a warm great coat, a 
green cap ornamented with a goat’s beard 
and some feathers, a little tin kettle, a picture 
of the holy Eustasius, and a superfine speci- 
men of the hunter’s writing in a frame 
adorned the walls. A pair of stag’s or roe’s 
horns and a beautifully carved chamois’ 
head over the door looked sharply down 
upon them, 

The stillness of the little room was 
striking, for when the traveller had dined 
a year or two before he remembered that the 
quiet of the noonday meal had been broken 
in upon by the gambols of a child. 

Jacob smoked his pipe on a bench before 
the house, and Marie busied herself about 
the cooking. The traveller's eye wandered 
over the glaciers and rocky steeps, which lay 
glittering in the sunbeams like crystal fortifi- 
cations. What giddy paths lay over those 
heights and passes for the fearless hunter 
whom sport tempts to penetrate the mystery 
of nature’s most sublime and solemn temple ! 
| Here the fleet chamois has its home, and 
\costly healing herbs luxuriate. They are to 
\be found here only, not on the more fre- 
|quented plain. Those who desire such rare 
‘booty must risk their lives in the venture. 

So it is ever: for the most precious 
things we hazard most. 

We have sparrows on our housetops, but 





So whispered Vanity, but when he looked |the heron hovers in the air far above our 


after Jacob and saw how pliantly his knee- 
joints moved, observed his broad arched 
chest, the symmetry of his strong sound 


limbs, his kind, happy face, the honest ex-| 


|heads. Pebbles and gravel lie in our path, 


|but gold must be brought from the deep 


mine. 
Jacob talked about the many difficult and 





pression in his blue eyes, the luxuriance of | hazardous passes which lay over the moun- 
his rich brown hair, and recollected the tain. He had been to the highest peak, had 
many instances of resolute daring which the followed the chamois to the giddiest height, 
chances and perils of the morning had called had plunged into an abyss only held by a 
forth, he was compelled to acknowledge rope, that he might reach the rapacious vul- 
that the guide was in all points an able and ture’s nest. And he spoke of these things 
a proper man, and that he could not flatter /as we should of a morning walk. 
himself that he was his equal. At last the traveller asked him if the 
Marie, the pretty hunter’s wife, whom|narrow way over the Hollriegel was more 
Jacob had fetched from the next town some dangerous than that at Schonbreett, or the 
four years ago, and brought home (or rather Schaffberg than that over the holy Oertl, 
Jrom home) to share his mountain solitude, | where a rock crowns the height, both sides 
announced dinner. The little room they |of which slope like the gable of a house. 
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He said there was little danger in any of 
these in the summer, but more in winter, 
because the rocks were smooth. 

Rough or smooth the traveller determined 
to try none of them. 

“ But tell me, my good Jacob,” said he, 
“which of all these ways have you found the 
hardest ?” 

Jacob was thoughtful for a long time, then 
suddenly raising his eyes with a serious and 
melancholy expression, “The hardest way 
for me, sir,” he said, “I walked last year, 
at this time, on my return from the church- 
yard in the valley. When I came up I thought 
I should never reach my home. My knees 
knocked together, my eyes were so dim that 
I could hardly find my way.” 

Fairly puzzled, the traveller looked for an 
explanation. “Why was the way so bad 
just then, Jacob? I can imagine that some- 
times in winter, when snow blocks up the 
footpath, the ascent may be dangerous, but 
it is easy enougk now for a man who hasn’t 
taken a little too much good beer? Eh, 
Jacob !” 

“No, sir, no; that wasn’t it. I was 
obliged to go there and bury my dead child. 
You know, little Rosie who played with you 
so merrily when you looked in before, well, 
she was taken ill of a fever, and died after 
a few days’ illness. I couldn’t get a doctor 
up here, but the young pastor came to see 
us, for he had studied many things, and knew 
a great deal about medicine. 

“Tt was no use, Rosie was to die. The 
dear Lord God would have her made an 
angel, that she might pray for us in our last 
hours ; for you see she would have no sins 
to repent of up there. 

‘This is what the young pastor said, and 
Marie and I were comforted, but when he 
was gone, and Marie looked at the dead 
child, she wept, and besought me to carry it 
down, that it might rest in holy ground. 

“The next morning we put it into a little 
coffin, my wife bound it on my back, and I 
carried it down to the churchyard. The 
good pastor buried her. You may see the 
grave down yonder—that with the garland 
of flowers; but perhaps your eyes are not 
good enough to see at that distance ? 

“ Now look ye, dear sir,” continued Jacob, 
dashing a tear from his eye, “ when I was 
climbing up in the evening to my Marie 
and our lonely house, my knees trembled 
so that I thought they would not have been 
able to keep me up! Oh, sir, that was my 
hardest way!” 

The traveller was much moved, and wished 








to say something, but as often happens in 
such cases, made an unsuitable remark. 

“It must have been less difficult to go up 
than down, when you had your heavy bur- 
den on your back.” 

There was a melancholy expressive mean- 
ing in Jacob’s glance. It said, “Oh, you men 
of the world, you understand nothing of what 
I have been talking. Suffering is to you a 
mere question of lungs and limbs. The 
heart’s feeling is nothing.” After a pause, 
“ God, have pity on us,” said he, “ going down 
was easy enough, I had my darling on my 
shoulder. How could I find the burden 
heavy—I who had carried a chamois many a 
mile? But going up after I had left my child 
in the ground, that wasa hard business. The 
birds appeared to be asking for their little 
playfellow, the roses and moss-flowers to 
mock at me, and when I saw my door stand 
open where my little rosy girl used to spring 
out and welcome me, my heart was just 
broken. That was my hardest walk.” 

Marie wiped tears away with her apron as 
she brought in the steaming soup ; the stranger 
sat down to it, acknowledging that the sturdy 
Jacob carried a warm heart in his manly 
frame. 

When Marie showed her husband the shining 
gold piece she received at parting, he said, 
“Tf our little Rosie were alive, what pretty 
clothes we could buy for her! Well, well, our 
heavenly Father clothes her now.” 

The stranger left the rough chalet with a 
thoughtful brow, and made his way to the 
Grand Hotel, at the foot of the mountain, 
where diverse nationalities (residing there 
en pension) were assembling after the long 
bright day. 

Americans and Europeans, close-shaven 
Russians, and polished Italians, Austrians, 
and Australians, ladies of every degree, idle 
and energetic, plain-featured and comely. 

Our traveller looked round on all these 
men and women for signs of higher sensi- 
bility than he had witnessed in the mountain 
homestead. 

A strong-built youth lounged where he 
had left him in the morning, poring over a 
French novel, and a blooming lady on the 
balcony was intently engaged embroidering 
a pink passion flower on coarse linen, ap- 
parently unobservant of the changing tints 
scattered on the glowing panorama by 
the last rays of the setting sun. A stiff 
German count and a Prussian general 
were discussing the merits of a favourite 
actor, and a discontented-looking spinster 
was persuading a tyro to join her in a game 
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of dominoes. Old and young, married or 
single, fatigued with the day’s exertions, or 
wearied with a timid retreat from them, none 
remarked the first evening star which drew 
our traveller out into the soft, sweet air. 
When the little chalet on the mountain 


heights was made visible by the rising moon, 
he looked up at it with those— 


“‘Chastened thoughts which shun the glare of day, 
And make the serious happier than the gay.” 


A. M. JEAFFRESON. 








ITS A HARD LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE 


“T7’s a hard life!” This was the burden and 
the refrain of our musing as in the waning 
afternoon of a winter-like day of spring we 
went up Moorgate Street for the tram, Every- 
thing combined to make us miserable, and as 
if to indulge in a mood by halves were as 
culpable as the by halves style of action, we 
were miserable in good earnest, and did not 
call in any of the platitudes of philosophy to 
our help. 

Yes, life was hard, our life especially, 
no profession so embittered as our own, and 
we were decidedly the most worried, disap- 
pointed, hardly used of all the members of 
it, for we had been running the gauntlet with 
our natural enemies, the publishers, and 
coming off second best in the exercise, as we 
invariably do. 

Everything was against us, even the wind. 
Truly, if we are to love our enemies, the east 
wind ought to have a monopoly of beneficent, 
if not of complacent affection. Never was 
his mood more malicious than on this after- 
noon. Everybody felt it. All the soft fur of 
human sensibility was he rubbing the wrong 
way, and he certainly had a particular spite 
against us. 

In such a frame of mind we are not 
generally very alive to what may be going on 
around us. A painful selfconsciousness shuts 
us out from whatever does not serve to 
heighten the irritation, such as street cries, 
the clatter of cart wheels over stones, the 
gathering of the “great unwashed” before 
sensational placards, and the human cur- 
rents that ever and anon vex and thwart one 
another, while holding their opposing course 
of up the street and down. 

But Moorgate Street is not a very crowded 
thoroughfare, and as the hour was not a busy 
one, and no one could be presumed to be 
out who had the option of remaining indoors, 
we could move freely and command without 
interruption a moderate line of vision. So 
our attention was caught by a forlorn little 
tableau vivant, which we would fain repro- 


CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ETC. 


duce as a word-picture ; were it not so familiar 
to townspeople that there is little need to 
elaborate details, 

At the corner of one of the broad openings 
on the station side stood two poor flower- 
women with their violets and woodland sweets, 


“ Held up in the smoke, 
Like stars by day.” 


We wondered that the rivalry of trade did 
not keep them further apart. Perhaps it was 
sympathy drew them together, for, as they 
re-arranged the dainty spoils in their baskets, 
they talked; and oh this pitiless east wind ! 
evidently it had hold of them too, scorning 
the thin shawls they drew more closely round 
them for a defence, and empurpling their 
thin fingers. 

“Master, we have toiled all the night, 
and have taken nothing,” said Simon to the 
Master. 

In the faces of these two pitiful wrecks ot 
tender womanhood was plainly to be read, 
“We have stood here all day, and have 
taken nothing.” 

No, no one hurrying by with busy feet 
paused to ask for their flowers. Instinctively, 
ere we approached them, we looked for some 
small coin, not to offer in exchange, but to 
cast as a mite into this treasury of misery. 

We had only change to take us home. So 
we, too, like the priest and the Levite in the 
gospel, passed by, only acknowledging by a 
slight shake of the head the earnest appeal 
to buy a little bunch. And one of the women 
turned and looked after us, and then in a 
tone of concentrated bitterness said to her 
companion, “Ah, but this flower-gathering, 
it’s a hard life!” 

The words were the echo of our thought, 
and in the rebound they struck us with the 
sure sharpness of a Parthian barb, finding 
their way home to our very heart. 

We knew that for the moment we had 
represented to her the cold, unfeeling, 





grudging world. 
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She thought the well-dressed world so rich, 
and she—she was so poor. 

Gathering flowers may be a very poetic 
pastime, and the early dew that beads them 
may be bright and beautiful, but at fifty years 
of age there is a prosaic side to it as a pro- 
fession. The morning air is a little too keen, 
the dew on the grass too penetrating to 
thinly shod feet. And when flowers have to 
be offered in exchange for bread, and held 
up all day in the busy street in the faces of 
those who want them not, oh, it must be a 
hard life! 

Verily, life is a song of degrees ; for is not 
the flower-woman but a type of those who in 
a higher walk wander amid the fields of 
thought and the bowers of fancy to bring 
thence flowers for a world too busy, too pre- 
occupied to care for them ? 

They hunger for appreciation, it is true, 
the flower-woman would be satisfied with 
bread, but neither is certain; and what 
with east winds and slights, long waiting and 
disappointments, flower-women and poets, 
artists and philosophers, have a hard life 
of it. 

“Tt’s a hard life!” says the author over 
his rejected manuscript, and the artist over 
his unsaleable picture. 

“It’s a hard life!” says the editor as he 
anticipates the toil of arrangement, the 
difficulty of selection, the correspondence 
and the hours of reading that must chain 
him to the desk. 

“It’s a hard life!” says the publisher 
when the traveller tells him times are so bad, 
he has not been able to push the last launch 
he made ; he fears it will be a dead loss. 
Who is there finds life easy? 

Why, if the very horses in the tram that 
drew us homewards that day could have 
spoken, they would have said, and with 
reason, “It’s a hard life!” 

From the briefless barrister to the weary 
drudge in the lodging-house, whose capabili- 
ties have been described as general, and who 
finds the trading therewith only too much so, 
how varying the sense of this conflict with 
the conditions of existence ! 

To the man of cruelly straitened means 
it does seem hard that finding himself in 
the world by no choice of his own, having 
no right to quit it till nature shall give 
him his mittimus, he should have to pay so 
dear a price for remaining. 

He must have food, clothes, shelter, but 
for all these things he must pay, or become 
a poor pensioner upon the public purse, a 
fate from which his soul recoils. 





There comes to mind the laconic defence 
a prisoner at the bar made for stealing a 
loaf—“ I was famished, I had no money, 
and I must live.” 

The magistrate said as laconically that he 
did not see the necessity, and immediately 
sentenced him. 

In his poor lodging in the north a decayed 
gentleman, who had barely attained to life’s 
meridian, was found dead. By jost-mortem 
examination it was ascertained that he had 
died of want. He was not known to 
have made any complaint. He had 
asked help of no one. The fine contour 
of the head and face arrested the atten- 
tion of a juror in the coroner’s inquest, 
who affected phrenology. Gently touching 
the organs with his finger, he exclaimed, 
“The head of a man too proud to beg, and 
too honest to steal!” 

Perhaps the gentle blood in the deceased 
enabled him to appreciate the judicial view 
of the non-necessity for existence, though one 
is apt to give way to foolish tears, consider- 
ing what Nature might have to say on her 
side, and how bitter undoubtedly was her 
protest ere she suffered the lamp of life to 
be wholly quenched. 

On abstract principles it might be sup- 
posed that, if life were smooth to any, it 
must be to those sweet, beneficent natures 
who, being providentially able to indulge in 
the luxury of “a heart at leisure from itself,” 
lay themselves out for the solace, and help, 
and instruction of others. They are found 
perpetually reaching forth a strong warm 
hand of sympathy and love to their brothers 
and sisters occupying a lower plane, breathing 
a less healthy atmosphere, and entreating 
them, “Come up higher!” 

They learn in order that they may teach, 
they ask alms that they may distribute them ; 
all that they hold most precious is laid under 
contribution for the public good, and of course 
they have their reward. Not in the world’s 
requital, or the servant would not be as his 
Lord. 

Often does charity weep over gifts cor- 
rupted into bribes. The pages of history 
teach us that the world to her prophets has 
been as Jerusalem. 

The usufruct and the harvest of disin- 
terested toil may be certain, but not here is it 
to be looked for. Still the sower “ goes forth 
weeping ;” afterward, he shall come with 
rejoicing. The aftermath is only sure beyond 
the vail. 

Not to deal too exclusively with the religious 
side of the question, or to insist too much 
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on its disinterestedness, take as a case in 
point the experience of members of the 
scholastic profession. Wewill allow £4 s. d. 
to have due weight with them. Itis generaily 
allowed that their calling is not an easy one. 
It is apt to be treated as honourable in 
theory, little entitled to respect in fact. Abate- 
ments in school fees to parents prone to plead 
inability to the schoolmaster and mistress 
and jealously to keep up appearances at home, 
fluctuations in the number upon the class roll, 
&c., all combine to make the path of the 
private teacher an anxious one ; but assured 
by Government or an extensive connection 
against these difficulties, is not the life hard 
in exact proportion to the master’s ambition 
for his pupils and his disinterested attach- 
ment to them? 

Dr. Dryasdust may forget his scholars in 
his commentaries when evening comes ; 
Dr. Syntax may think of the boy only in 
connection with the “orderly” declining of 
“his noun ;” but can any one suppose that 
Dr. Arnold does not feel acutely every breach 
of honour in the honourable, every failure 
in the attainment of the standard he has set, 
for one capable of reaching to it ? 

Let us but earnestly address ourselves to 
the task of morally benefiting but one human 
unit, and then we may practically test the 
principle. Who suffers most when a child 
shows wrong dispositions? The parent who 
aimed to inculcate better or the child? The 
parent undoubtedly. 

The kind-hearted woman who takes from 
a wretched home a little maid, with the in- 
tention of training her in her service for an 
honourable future, and of making her happy, 
feels keenly disappointed, and can hardly 
understand it, when the effort proves futile, 
and she is repaid with ingratitude. 

It is but by the expansion of this theory 
that we can form the faintest conception of the 
apparent failure of the Divine beneficence ; 
for does not the great All-Father seem— 
reverently be it spoken—to have failed in 
a sense,and He whom He sent to reveal 
Himself? 

We must prove what the “going wrong” 
is, of one, whom we have intensely loved and 
tried to keep right, before we can understand 
what it was to the ‘‘God of patience” to 
have all the world go wrong. Goéthe tells us 
of one who said, “ If I had been God, and I 
had made the world, I feel that the result 
must have broken my heart.” 

And it did break God’s heart, if the 
scene in Gethsemane is remembered, and 
the mystery of the bloody sweat entered into. 





Who finds life easy? Those who are not 
called upon to earn their bread by fag ot 
brain or sweat of brow, who are like the 
lilies, in that “they toil not, neither do they 
spin,” and as to array can emulate “ Solo- 
mon in his glory.” 

Sickening sometimes of a “ vague disease,” 
they are little to be envied. Zxmui is more 
insupportable than over-fatigue, conventional 
trammels are grievous fetters, the fulfilment 
of a round of so-called pleasure, hard work. 
Besides it is not in the nature of the mind to 
remain long without a motor object of some 
kind. For some purpose, declared or hidden, 
it is ever working, and the ambitions, in- 
trigues, disappointments, heart-burnings, 
known to the mere man or woman of the 
world would, if unveiled, be like a glimpse 
into a chamber whose furniture consists of 
the medizval rack and thumb-screw. 

If the heart has not a real sorrow, it will 
create one, and who shall decide whether a 
real sorrow or an imaginary is the harder to 
bear? In the morning papers for the 23rd of 
May of this year might be read the account 
of two suicides. One man, a J.P., D.L., and 
F.R.S. (letters enough to his name), shoots 
himself because he is under the delusion that 
he has lost all his money, while another man 
hangs himself because he really has lost all 
his money. 

There is a disparity in the cases, the 
balance of which would lean strongly in 
favour of the first, but the climax is equal. 

A hard life is not to be confounded with 
a life of hardship. The former is devoid of 
romance, the latter often associated with it. 
A life of hardship is frequently accepted by 
choice ; a hard life never. 

The sailor, the soldier, the missionary, the 
African explorer, the navigator of polar seas, 
all anticipate hardships, and are kindled to 
greater enthusiasm by the prospect of what 
there may be to endure. 

A man may take on himself vows of 
poverty, an anchorite may elect to live on 
herbs, a delicate lady to dress in the coarsest 
raiment and to sleep upon boards, but no 
one would choose the accidental friction, dis- 
quietudes, disappointments, and anxieties of 
an unsuccessful every-day career for their 
portion. The merchant whose draft upon 
the bank exceeds his deposit may consider his 
position in the most luxurious of easy chairs, 
before a fire that makes the candelabra 
twinkle, and the shadows on the wall dance, 
but he knows more of the actuality of want 
than a Trappist in his cell can ever know, the 
latter is screened from exigency. 
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Little Joe as he keeps “ moving on,” or 
any of our street arabs whose most friendly 
shelter on bitter nights is a chance piece of 
tarpaulin, are far more touching objects than 
St. Simeon on the column, or the most pro- 
foundly abased brother of any of the bare- 
footed orders of friars, whose sense of 
superior merit rises in proportion to the low 
state of the wallet. 

Between voluntary humiliation and in- 
voluntary, there is no parallel. The poor 
academician who must sacrifice pride in his 
personal appearance if he would line his 
book-shelf, the high-souled honourable 
gentlewoman who has to ask a little longer 
indulgence for an overdue account, have 
graduated much more deeply in mortification 
than the triple-crowned washer of mendicant 
feet. 

And in a hard life mortification largely 
enters, while in a life of hardship it may be 
comparatively little known. The latter life 
is supposed to benefit both the moral and 
physical constitution of the individual. 
Among its sons we look first for our heroes, 
and unconsciously we pay to it the tribute of 
our appreciation, when we say of boys that 
it is good for them to rough it. 

A short apprenticeship to hardship is 
adventured in hopes that it may be a pre- 
paration and a seasoning for a manly career ; 
but it is difficult to determine how the com- 
pensation of a hard life is evolved. 

There is strength in joy, and largeness of 
aim demands freedom to act. 

Independence is sustaining, and gives the 
power to sustain. The heart set free from 
care is free to bear the burden of others ; but 
in vain the maimed wing plumes itself for an 
upward flight. The shield of an Achilles 
and the heart of a lion beneath it will not 
qualify the halt and maimed to enter the 
camp. Neither the slave nor the prisoner 
may form plans of benevolence for the 
morrow. 

And though it may be urged that these 
are extreme cases to use in illustration, yet 
Necessity finds numerous parallels for each. 
She laughs at the ostentation of iron chains 
and fetters. She can furnish stronger ones 
of silk, forge invisible ones even, that shall 
be more galling and enduring. No skilled 
chess-player more expert to checkmate, 
no overséer more free with the goad, no 
adversary more relentless. She moves, and 
dwells, and schemes within curtains, the 
while her hair is like the writhing coil of the 
Medusa; her heart is as the heart of the 
Furies, yet it is she who has reared all those 





innocents who, without any known fault of 
their own, are denied the joy of living and 
find that life is hard, for— 


‘* What can turn aside 
The dark course of the grim Necessity ?” 


Sorrow is the lot of all, but we cannot believe 
in the equality of its distribution that some 
contend for. Look where we will in the world 
we do not find equalities. 

“Order is heaven's first law,” but order 
does not necessitate equality. The most 
complicated and ingenious piece of machinery 
has its larger and smaller wheels, and variety 
in its cogs and pulleys, yet no one impugns 
the adjustments so long as it is found to 
work. Sorrow then in some lives is like the 
fall of the early and the latter rain, a means 
of revival and fructifying ; or it is like a soft 
shower on a hot summer day, tempering the 
heat and saving the milk of human kindness 
from turning in the “ too persistent shining 
of the sun.” 

In others it is as the blighting east 
wind, ever prevalent. It is as if the dullest, 
dreariest of Novembers, with its most un- 
healthy fogs, were carried through the whole 
period of existence. It is as a drizzling rain 
that saturates the garments, teases the ear 
with its small battery and assaults on roof 
and window-pane, and its combined in- 
fluences appear to be morbid and unhealthy, 
inasmuch as they forbid expansion and create 
depression. 

How difficult is it for those doomed to 
such a life to comprehend the unkindliness 
of another’s fate! There is an egotism of 
misery, which, if not carefully guarded against, 
will rob even the fine spirit of its generosity, 
and dam up the outgoings of the warmly 
sympathetic. 

Soldiers in Napoleon’s army, who were 
ready in the beginning of their career to risk 
their lives for the dearest of their comrades, 
were as ready during that bitter campaign in 
Russia to draw their sabres in disputing with 
them the place nearest to the fire, or any 
alleviation of their extreme wretchedness 
that could not be shared. 

Only One acquainted with grief has had 
the right to say, “Saw ye ever sorrow like 
Mine?” only One trod the winepress alone ; 
yet is not the appeal being ever in effect 
humanly and selfishly made ? The sick man 
thinks the strong one has no reason to com- 
plain, whatever his trials. Health is such a 
boon. The invalid afflicted with accessions 
of sharp, physical suffering considers the 
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in comparison, while the bearer of it, if 
unable to go abroad, reminds him of any 
advantages he may enjoy in that respect, 
and wonders what he would do if he were 
in his place. 

A’s asthma is nothing to B’s gout, nor 
B’s gout to A’s asthma. Sometimes the 
over-tired, sleepy attendants on the couches 
of sick kinsfolk and their whims represent 
sub rosa their own life as hard, and declare 
that their patients have the best of it. In 
many cases there is no doubt that they have. 

We have generally found that people with 
whom suffering is a normal condition run 
into one of two extremes. In the one they 
judge of every one’s feelings by their own, 
and are inconveniently afraid of “ putting 
on” or hurting friends and dependants. 
They are like the dyspeptic gentleman in 
one of Jane Austin’s novels, who invited 
guests freely to his table, but fearing that 
everything that disagreed with him must 
with them also, kept up a perpetual recom- 
mendation to them to be moderate in their 
indulgence, if not to abstain altogether. This 
weakness is as amiable as it is amusing, and 
it is seldom that hired attendants at least 
have any objection to it. 

The opposite extreme is decidedly a trying 
one, and, alas! that it should be the most 
common. 

The young and healthy are literally sacri- 
ficed to their youth and health, because there 
is so little cognizance of the fact that they 
may be over-tired, over-wrought, that they 
are not made of cast-iron, and that if once in 
the wear and tear of a life too continuously 
devoid of ease the fine spring of their 
nervous energy is broken, the injury may be 
irreparable. 

Talk of the fellowship of suffering! That 
in its tender and beautiful bonds many 
patient, gentle hearts are united, we are not 
cynical enough to doubt; but it is well that 
the monopolists of suffering, conservative of 
their monopoly, should be exposed and 
held up as incapable of entering into it. 

They glory in their afflictions after another 
method than the Pauline. To attempt to 
tell them of anything you may have to bear 
is like entering into a competition with 
them, cr boasting to a Rothschild of your 
modest balance at the banker’s, you are so 
arrogantly assured that it is just nothing to 
what they have had to endure from the very 
same cause. 

According to their own showing it is a 
great wonder that they are alive to tell the 
half, and you would be as well pleased that 








the other half had not been told. Certainly 
you would not go from afar to hear it. 

You think to awaken them to the need of 
care which a niece or young kinswoman has, 
who is evidently being too severely taxed, for 
their benefit. 

In charity, you suppose, thoughtlessly, 
Lizzie does not look very well lately, we are 
all remarking how thin she is getting.” 

“Qh that’s nothing! She is very well. 
I was like a shadow at her age!” 

** But she complains of a pain in her side, 
and she looks as‘if her head ached.” 

‘Why, I had that all my growing up, 
could hardly stir a step but it brought it on. 
Lizzie’s pain in the side is nothing to what 
mine used to be; and as for her headache, 
don’t hear much of it if she has the chance 
of going into company. If she only had my 
headache, but then I don’t know when my 
head doesn’t ache!” 

‘How sad! Still you would not like her 
ill-health to become chronic also; and it is 
well to take things in time. Had you not 
better let your doctor speak to her? I am 
told that she coughs much at night, and per- 
spires very freely—never a good sign.” 

“ As to that, if I were to let the doctor 
speak to her, she’d fancy there was something 
the matter with her, girls always do. I used 
to have a cough that came on every winter, 
and fairly shook me to pieces, never could 
sleep more than two or three hours in the 
night, and for night-sweats I was like any one 
in a vapour bath.” 

So with that you give up the attempt to 
enlist any sympathy on behalf of the un- 
fortunate Lizzie. 

When she is in her grave it will be an 
unfathomable mystery, a strange dispensation 
of Providence, that she, so young and strong, 
should have been taken first. 

Then who shall chant the woes of the 
Ideals? 

“ There are hearts so perilously fashioned,” 
says sweet Felicia Hemans, ‘‘ that only God’s 
hand can touch them and not shatter.” 
Yet He permits these hearts to break, and 
“brokenly live on.” 

Frequently do we see the most sensitive 
natures brought into the roughest contact with 
the world. A hardy plant is found growing 
in the tender atmosphere of the conservatory, 
an exotic shrivels and shivers in the east 
wind. We look for it to wither and die, but 
no, its beauty passes, the life in it remains. 
The root might be perennial, for consider its 
place wken you will, itisthere. High aspira- 
tions, resulting in failure, want of sympathy, 
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wounded affections, long waiting ending in 
disappointment, outraged pride, religious 
doubts, are amongst the woes of the Ideals. 

The Wertherism of their early youth may 
be a folly, but their keen susceptibilities are 
a natural endowment which they can no 
more forswear than the bat can exchange his 
sensitive membranes for the strong pinions of 
the lark. 

They have fine and delicate sympathy 
with their kind; indeed, they abound in 
sympathy rather than in benevolence: for 
material suffering does not Jay hold of them 
until experience has made them practically 
acquainted with it. The hunger of the outer 
man knows no pang in their estimation equal 
to that inflicted by the thirst of the inner. 

Failure and contradiction in the necessary 
but vulgar aims of existence are light evils 
compared with the humiliation and thwart of 
a lofty soul that cannot for lack of marble 
make the dull multitude perceive the exqui- 
site idea it is working out in clay. 

The sting of poverty to them is in its low 
estate, rather than in want. The mind isa 
miser, and covets much, the body can be 
satisfied with little. Ifthey could they would 
give freely to the sick and indigent, and if 
they thought of it, and were aware that it 
would console, would lay their long, delicate, 
psychical hands on beggar and on leper, and 
in all sincerity call each brother, but to feel 
this same bond of brotherhood, to them it is 
not given. 

It will be, in fullest measure, when time 
and experience have increased their practical 
knowledge, and hollowed fresh channels for 
the overflow of the emotional nature. 


‘*Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill with deepest notes of woe.’ 


So that when these fine spirits are denied the 
pleasure, we cannot doubt the woe, cannot 
doubt that to them life is exceptionally, 
superlatively hard, if they too have to con- 
tend with the grim Necessity. 

Where superior tastes, warm affections, 
elective affinities are informed by a spark of 
the glowing Promethean fire, the contest is 
almost inevitable, and the severity of it may 
be predicted. 

Genius, when acknowledged, has been held 
excusable for melancholy ; but the suffering 
of those who possess the taste and tempera- 
ment allied with it, without pretending to 
more than an appreciation of the mysterious 
flame, has been the butt for foolish satire and 
shallow condemnation. 

The egotism of sorrow ought never to be 


treated with a tenderness that fosters, but 
there is a common sense line of argument 
that braces, an asperity that ruffles into 
keener antagonism. 

Pathologists are vulgarly supposed to be 
acquainted with a class of patients who are 
deficient in a skin. That means that they 
have not the natural complement of external 
wrappings. 

These unhappy mortals need a great deal 
of padding and care to preserve them from 
friction. Their tenderness is a perpetual 
subject of pain, annoyance, and alarm to them. 
Is there not something analogous to this in 
the condition of those whose spiritual nature 
is too feebly allied to the material to find in 
it a protection ? 

“ The fleshly house of this tabernacle ” is 
not sufficient to shield its royal inmate either 
from the east wind or the sun-glaré. If she 
looks out from her lattice, clouds of dust are 
blown into her eyes from the sandy track 
before her. So from these causes she is 
evermore distressed, and must be forsooth 
evermore the subject of ridicule from those 
who are more comfortably housed. 

Yes, to such life is hard. When the world 
receives “angels unawares,” she is very apt 
to treat them as criminals. 

How opposite is the sentiment of those 
who think they have a more substantial basis 
on which to rest their quarrel with the world! 
The ideal may be taught sympathy with 
these by the experiment of their trial. It is 
not possible to make the instruction re- 
ciprocal. 

“Give me the ginger-bread, and you're 
welcome to the gilt,” is their scornful demand, 
egotists in sorrow too; prone to imagine that 
there is no reality in a want and an ache that 
does not affect themselves. 

These also need forbearance. The lack of 
material comfort has led them, perhaps, to 
set an undue value on it. The thirst for 
money has been awakened, probably by the 
bitter disadvantages its lack has occasioned. 
The goal of their earthly ambition is creature- 
good. The bliss of their heaven lies in its 
negations. Always getting the wind side in 
trade, and in every commercial speculation, 
always having upon them the nightmare of 
a pecuniary obligation, the assurance that 
in the life to come they “neither buy nor 
sell,’ is even more comfortable than that 
they “shall not be any more sick.” 

Put before the eyes of a hungry man, 








distrained for rent, rich only in small 
children, whose cry for bread is more 
pathetic than the “ single notes that were 
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heard in lonely and sad lamentation,” a 
picture of Napoleon pondering the wreck 
of his ambition, as he sits on the desolate 
rock of St. Helena, with the ocean moaning 
at his feet,—tell him of the vulture that 
must have gnawed at the proud man’s heart, 
or speak of Chatterton smarting under Wal- 
pole’s scorn, driven at last with his boy hand 
to say “No” to the live throbbings of his 
anguished poetic heart, and what sympathy 
with them do you awaken? What can you 
possibly expect ? 

He will say of both, that with a good roof 
to shelter them, with raiment and food, they 
might have found life tolerable. 

Yet we can enter into the misery of his 
situation, without finding the desolation of 
a Napoleon, or the despair of a Chatterton 
dwindled into insignificance. 

Of all the anxieties of life—and their name 
is legion—we think that pecuniary care is the 
most carking, absorbing, and degrading to 
the spirit. 

Why does the love of display, the desire 
to keep up appearances, make us so careless 
of incurring it, and wives, otherwise affec- 
tionate, so indifferent as to the ineans by 
which they entail it upon their husbands, 
making life to them also hard by its means ? 

Truly it needs a great universal heart of 
love to sympathize with us all; our sympathy 
with each other is so incomplete, our sense of 
personal grievance, though we may be too 
cultured or philosophic to obtrude it, so 
strong. 

We are slow to learn that life was never 
mzant to be easy. A battle, a race, a struggle, 
afeverish dream, arethe figures most frequently 
used to illustrate it. Endless is the theorizing 
on permitted ill, seeming contradiction of the 
Divine Beneficence, and we are too free with 
the exhibition of popular salves and unguents 
to others, to which we do not have recourse 
for our own healing. 

Religious commonplaces and philosophic 
platitudes are re-iterated and dinned in the 
ears of mourners, in the first sharpness of a 
great grief, until they sound as unmeaning, 
pitiless, and discordant as the beat of the 
tom-toms use 1 to drown the shrieks from the 
Suttee’s burning pile. 

Yet we are not incredulous of the consola- 
tion. The hard life has its high purpose and 
its mystery of grace, undoubtedly, if neither 
is revealed till its abandonment. That all 
the painful conditions in it are disciplinary, 
we very much doubt, and that more from the 
publican’s standpoint than the Pharisee’s. 
We think there is considerable  self-com- 





placency in regarding the removal of our 
beloved ones by death, the extinction of our 
hopes, the crossing of our best purposes, the 
impoverishing of our homes too persistently 
in that light. We are a part, not the centre 
of a great plan. We may be sacrificed or 
crossed to secure the higher good of others, 
but let us be sacrificed, if we behave our- 
selves quietly, the life lost to us shall un- 
doubtedly be found again. God’s ways, de- 
flecting here, will be seen equal in the issue. 

If we tell a mother that God has taken 
her child because He was jealous of it as an 
idol, and wanted the sovereignty of her heart’s 
best affections, may she not with reason reply, 
“Then why is Ella’s spared? Consciously 
she sacrifices more religious duty to it than 
I ever did to mine, and with less excuse; it 
did not need the same watchfulness as mine. 
Why doesn’t God's jealous love, as you call 
it, visit her also? She is more worthy of the 
love than I am.” 

Again, to tell those who struggle with 
narrow means that it is because riches would 
be bad for them is a gratuitous assertion. 
Unless an intimate personal knowledge tells 
us SO, it is almost a libel. 

Do the meek yet inherit the earth? Has 
the millennium come? Does God always 
commit riches, honour, and fame to those 
who are best to be trusted with them ? 

Nay: do we not find the vain inflated 
with the breath of popular applause, the 
pleasure-loving sitting at ease, the purse- 
proud adding to their rent roll? Why with 
these besetting sins of theirs are they so 
indulged ? 

We know that many of them are desirous 
of good in the main, we cannot think them 
less worthy of the Divine painstaking than 
ourselves, and with all their faults, we 
know, they would reverence the correction 
of the Father of spirits. Ifthe rod falls on 
what must be a snare to us, why does it not 
fall on what must be a snare to them ? 

We believe that necessary discipline must 
furnish the key to much that is painful in life. 
We have abundant Scriptural warrant for 
this, and would not rob any one of the con- 
fidence that “whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth ;” but we do think that it is wrong 
to wrest the assurance as the only possible 
solution of the enigma, and that in this view 
of it, it becomes less a matter between God 
and the conscience (when there would un- 
deniably be less talk about it) than the out- 
come of a flattering consciousness. 

We met with an amusing illustration of the 
latter in a lady who, receiving a few friends 
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and acquaintances at her own dinner table, | be senselessly impelled hither and thither by 
was congratulated on her recent recovery it, as “dumb, driven cattle,” not knowing into 
from a long illness. | which gate to go, or caring; we may accept 
She replied placidly that it was more|it like martyrs, and like heroes, the martyr- 
than she expected, she felt very thankful, | spirit in life being as sure of its crown as the 
and added that through her severe affliction | martyr-spirit in death. 
she had been much sustained by the reminder} The hardest life of all was the life of Him 
of a Christian friend, that the rarest jewels| whose death makes alive, and His was a life 
required the hardest polishing, the finest | of sacrifice, His sufferings were vicarious. 
natures the severest discipline. This idea of sacrifice is an ennobling one 
We may smile at her simplicity, and yet, |at which Hope grasps strongly. 
if we make discipline in every particular too | If only we could know that our share in 
special to ourselves, come to comfort our-|the distribution of personal sorrow were for 
selves after the same fashion. ithe general good, or for the good of one, 
Development perhaps covers more ground | perhaps indifferent to us, to accept it were not 
than correction, and the spiritual issue of the enough, we should make it thrice welcome. 
hard life may be more analogous to that of} This view of the question has been grandly 
the life of hardship than as yet appears. |Opened up by one now gone to his reward,* 
The ardent have been severely held back, | and the veil lifted from the mystery of a hard 
and like fiery, impatient steeds have champed | life reveals so much beauty and sweetness 
at the bit ; conquered, they imagine they are|that we long for a nearer, more satisfying 
broken, and we make the same mistake. | gaze, long for it to be lifted altogether. It 
Perhaps not till the Hereafter shall we see|will not be wholly lifted here. In the 
how beautiful they are in those passive| interests of Faith it cannot be. So we will 
virtues which were the original deficiency of | dismiss the train of reflections into which the 
their natures. | flower-woman’s echo of our bitter but un- 
On the careless are thrust obligations that | spoken thought has led us, in the hope that 
the ambitious have vainly aspired to.|she and all our readers who find life hard 
Important responsibilities devolve on men | may find confusion resolve itself into peace 
who feel them burdensome, but seriousness, | uncertainty into assurance for ever, the march 
fidelity, and all manner of good fruit grow on | music of earth, sounded but to nerve to the 
a soil to which they were not indigenous. strife, exchanged for the victor'’s song, the 
We cannot free ourselves from the course | wreath, the robe, the feast, all that symbols 
of suffering prescribed for us to graduate in,/the “former things passed away,” and the 
or necessitated by the working of a design|new ushered in with the bridal splendour 
whose complications are multitudinous, any | foreshadowed in the Apocalypse. 
more than the Israelite could escape making 
his tale of bricks. *‘*The Mystery of Pain.” By James Hinton. 
We may submit to it like slaves; we may!London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 





PIO NONO, AND THE LITTLE ORATOR AT THE EPIPHANY 
AUDIENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Santita si degnera ammetter-la all’ Udienza 


I HAVE received my “ permesso” for the, 
di Venerdi, 5 del carr‘., alle ore 11} antim. 


Pope’s audience on Friday next. It was 
brought this evening by a messenger from the Il maestro di camera di S. S.” 
Vatican, and madame informed me that it | (This is to inform the Signora B. that His 
was customary to give a douceur of not less| Holiness condescends to admit her to the 
than two and half francs, which I accordingly | audience of Friday, 5th instant, at 11¢ a.m. 
did. However, the ladies afterwards told me His Holiness’ Chamberlain). 
that one or two francs would have been quite| It is dated from the Pontifical antechamber, 
enough. It runs thus :— and is signed by Monsignor S——. There 
“S} previene la Signora B—-— che Sualis a notice to the effect that none will be 
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admitted except in uniform, or, if they do 
not use one, in dress coat and white cravat. 
It is understood that ladies go in black, with 
lace veils. 

There is also a note announcing that it is 
prohibited to present to the‘ Holy Father” 
petitions for indulgences, &c,, &c., or any- 
thing else having for its object the obtaining 
of His Holiness’ autograph, 

Mrs. Mason was at an. audience to-day ; 
the canon went with her. He is a fine-look- 
ing man, with a handsome white beard, and 
the Pope, who finds some little word for every 
one who attracts his attention, said, as he 
approached him, “ Oh!. so. this is the arch- 
priest!” and when told that he was not a 
Catholic, he added, “ Priez, priez, priez!”’ as 
though he would say, “You may pray all 
the same.” 

Some time ago a lady attended an audi- 
ence, and declined to kneel. So His Holi- 
ness remarked, as he passed on, “‘ I see we 
have a fresh importation of statues for the 
Vatican !”” but took no further notice of what 
to him appeared an insult. I dare say he 
thinks that those who will not conform to the 
etiquette should not go. But now I must go 
to bed. I am terribly tired with all I have 
seen and done to-day. 

Feb. 4th.—After lunch, Mrs, Mason took me 
to call on Monsignor——. He was not at 
home, so we left our cards, and my note of 
thanks for the “ permesso” for the audience 
to-morrow. I then went on to the Via Ripetta, 
to Signorina Z,’s “‘ At Home.” She had asked 
a friend to meet me, learned in ecclesiastical 
lore, in the hope that he might assist me in 
my researches after the Benedictine archives 
relating to Benedict Biscop’s journeys 
between Rome and Sunderland in the 
seventh century. He is afraid that I shall 
scarcely be permitted to have access to 
them, but promises to make what inquiries 
he can. We had some interesting conversa- 
tion. He was formerly Monsignor A——, 
a lay priest, much about the person of the 
Pope, and in the Vatican, but withdrew 
himself into private life a good many years 
ago, when he felt that he could no longer 
agree with the Pope's policy. Personally 
and individually he speaks well of both Pope 
and king, but seems to hold with neither in 
their public capacities. 

I have taken cold through leaving my 
window open one night, a most unwise thing 
to do, I believe, and I am feeling very ill in 
consequence. I only hope I shall be well 
enough to-morrow forthe audience, All the 
ladies go in veils, so Mrs. Mason has lent 





me_her lace shawl, and as I have had to 
take the white lace trimming off my dress, 
Mrs. Grant has lent me some black to 
replace it, and Miss Reade says her maid 
shall put it onin the morning. I am too ill 
to attend to it myself. But people are really 
very kind. 

5¢i.—Well! I was nursed up with a char- 
coal foot-bath last night, and a cup of boil- 
ing milk, with burnt sugar stirred into it, the 
one taking the place of treacle posset, and 
the other of mustard. Miss Reade’s maid 
was sent to look after me, and insisted on 
putting an indian-rubber foot-warmer ‘into 
my bed ; and all these little attentions had 
the effect of so far keeping my cold within 
bounds that I managed to get up this morn- 
ing just in time to dress for the audience. 
Mrs. Mason came herself to help me to put 
on the veil, and to see me into the carriage. 

It was a warm lovely morning, and all 
looked bright and beautiful, the fine old 
bridge over the Tiber, the castle of St. 
Angelo, and St. Peter’s, making a grand group 
against the deep blue sky. 

I do not know how many flights of marble 
stairs I ascended, or how many courts and 
corridors I traversed, before I reached a fine 
spacious hall in which a number of the 
Swiss, or Papal body-guard were assembled, 
gorgeous in their Michael Angelo costume, 
of trunk-hose and doublet, cap and gaiters 
striped orange, black and scarlet, with ruffs 
round their necks like our beefeaters. Here 
I was received by two liveried men-servants 
in crimson silk and plush. I showed my “ per- 
messo,” and gave my card for Monsignor 
S—— (who, however, had not appeared), and 
was passed on to another liveried attendant, 
who ushered me tothe audience-chamber, or 
“loggia,”’ in which the reception was to take 
place. A single row of chairs lined either side 
of the long narrow gallery, with a crimson and 
gold arm-chair at the further end. Several 
ladies and gentlemen were already assembled ; 
amongst them sat a brown-coated Capuchin 
friar, in sandals and hempen girdle, also a 
cassocked priest, and, with their mother, two 
tiny curly-headed boys, the elder one very 
like a little St. John. Both were in little blue 
tunics with blue ties—the Virgin’s colour! 
One by one, and two by two, gradually more 
company arrived, the last comers being the 
H—— family with the little boy who was 
mentioned in the Zimes a few months ago, 
as being presented in the complete costume 
of the Papal guard. He appeared to-day in 
the same dress, and seems to have become 














very much-at-home in the Vatican, having 
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since. then been at more than. one au- 
dience. 

Time passed on, and His Holiness did 
not appear. Some of the visitors chatted 
sotto voce, a few grew very tired, others got 
ready their rosaries, crosses, &c., to be 
blessed, and those who had none looked at 
the frescoes and decorations of the beautiful 
“loggia.” At one o'clock the red silk curtains 
were drawn aside, and accompanied by 
several. Monsignori and attendants, the Pope 
appeared, chatting easily with those around 
him as he entered. I must say I felt very 
much interested indeed in seeing him. He 


with a little jerk of his hand towards each, 
at which slight attention they did not look 
well pleased. For myself, I was introduced 
by one of the Monsignori as “ La Signora 
Inglese,” with a few low spoken words’ of 
presentation, upon which the Pope turned 
fully towards me, and as I looked up into his 
face, he said, in a kindly, pleasant ‘tone, 
“Vous étes Anglaise? Vous étes. venue 
de l’Angleterre?” I replied, ‘Oui, je suis 
venue de l’Angleterre,” and bowed. Where- 
upon he said, “ Attendez un petit moment, je 
vais vous donner la bénédiction.” He then 
passed on, always holding his hand so that 





| 





is one of the great historical characters of the people might take it and kiss the ring or not, 
world. A signal was given as he approached. | as they pleased. Some kissed the cross on 
He stopped to speak to Mr. and Mrs, H——. | his shoe as well, but they say he does not like 
Then suddenly the boyish voice of their little | it. To the younger of the little curly-pated 
son resounded through the “loggia,” and I) boys he gave his bouquet, and laid his’ hand 
became aware that he was making some little | on the head of the other, and bade him show 
address or oration on the Epiphany in|him how he could make the “sign of the 
Italian. The Pope listened with pleased in-| cross.” The little head bowed at once, and 
terest, himself once and again supplying the} the mite of a finger traced the sign on fore- 
word at the end of some well-rounded period, | head and breast. 
adding an encouraging “ Bravo,” with a look} “Bien!” said the “Holy Father,” and 
around at the rest of us, as much as to say, | passed on with a pleased look. He is very 
“Ts itnot well done?” At the end he laid} fond of children,* and always specially 
his hand on the boy’s head, who, kneeling, | notices them. Next came the priest, who 
presented a beautiful bouquet. The “ Holy | seemed to have some petition to make. He 
Father” then continued his progress up the! was attended to, and then followed several 
gallery. The friar prostrated himself, asked! English ; most of them kissed the ring, one 
a blessing on an armful of rosaries, and kissed} or two held rosaries. At the last came a 
the cross on the Pope’s shoe, or “ mula,” as) woman who had a palsied or rheumatic arm. 
it is called. This is crimson, embroidered | After a word or two of explanation, this she 
with gold; all the rest of the attire is pure! held forth, and the Pope made the sign of 
white, the cassock, with its little cape or|the cross upon it, and she kissed his foot. 
collar, of the finest white cloth, woven from) His touch is said to do much good. I 
the wool of the Paschal lambs blessed on ' suppose in nervous affections this is not 
Easter Sunday on the altar of the Church of | impossible. : 
St. Agnes. They are the choicest lambs of| And now all the presentations were over. 
the flock, and are reserved for this purpose, | He stood with his people around him, and 
being brought up with great care. When full-| gave the benediction. “Mes enfans,” he 
grown the flesh is divided amongst the priests began in French, and in a kindly paternal 
and the poor, except what is used for the| tone, “I am going to give you the. benedic- 
Pope himself. The sash is of white moiré-| tion to take back with you to your countries, 
silk, with gold embroidered ends, and the| your homes, your friends, and families, the 
little skull-cap of the same. lcircles in which you dwell; but first I wish 
But to go back to the audience. The|to remind you that to-morrow we are about 
progress up one side of the gallery and/to celebrate a solemn festival, that of the 
down the other was rapid enough, yet for| 
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each person presented there was some little| 
pleasant word of interest or kindly mark of| 


attention, unless, indeed, those presented | 
appeared by their look or manner to repel| 


either, and then they were passed by with | touching. 


only a bare recognition, as, for example, were 
two giggling young English girls aad their 
brother. ‘‘ Ah, Anglaise, Anglaise, Anglais!” 
uttered His Holiness as he passed along, 





* In his early life he was for some years chaplain 
to an orphan institution, in which he took great 
interest, and on his being appointed to accompiny 
Monsignor Muri to Chili, the scene of his parting 
with his little protégés is said to have been most- 
He dragged. himself from their prayers 
and entreaties, exclaiming, ‘‘I could not have thought 
that our separation would have been so painful On 
his return to Rome in 1825, he was appointed by 
Leo XII., Director of St. Michael's Hospital, an 
asylum for outcast children in the Ripa Grande, 
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‘was English, though born in Rome. 


“looking behind the scenes, and possibly of 
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Epiphany,” and then, after a few words upon 
its nature, he added, “ You all know what 
were the three offerings made on that occa- 
sion. The gold to represent charity, which 
is love, love of God and of our neighbour, 
not for the person’s sake, but for God’s sake ; 








very giant by his side, the dress of the two 
making the contrast most complete. 

And thus was accomplished my wish to 
be presented to the Pope. Everyone 
speaks of him as an amiable old man, and 
this impression he certainly makes on a 





frankincense, to represent the prayers which 
should ascend continually to heaven, as does 
the perfume of the incense in our churches ; 
and myrrh, to represent the troubles and 
trials and sorrows which must come to each 
and all of us in our lives and in our homes.” 
A few words more, and then he gave 
the apostolic blessing—‘‘ The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all, Amen ”—first in French, and then in 
Latin, that all might understand. 

And so the audience was over. The 
Pope left the “loggia” with his attendants, 
turning to the left towards his private 
apartments, we being waved by the liveried 
attendants towards the great staircase on 
our right, where stood one of the body- 
guard as sentinel. 

The little fellow with the bouquet was 
carried off in his mamma’s arms. I stopped 
to speak to the little orator, a fine, fair boy 
of seven, looking very English, but who 
told me he was “a Roman.” His father 
bade him kiss me, and his mother said he 





As he passed down the stairs he saluted 





stranger. He is a fine, stalwart, hale looking 
figure. In his left hand he uses a stick, but 
hardly leans upon it. His face is fair, and 
ruddy, with kindly blue eyes, and his voice 
strong and firm, with a pleasant, genial ring 
in it, which, together with his whole manner, 
sets you at ease at once. 

I was soon in a carriage on my way 
home again, so thankful that I had been 
able to keep up through it all, and that my 
cold did not seem worse, but rather better 
perhaps for the bright sunshine and the 
warmth of the “ loggia,” where the large char- 
coal braziers had given forth a goodly heat. 

Mr. Mason met me on the stairs, anxious 
to learn how all had gone with me, and 
this evening I had to tell all my story over 
again. 

I was glad to hear a Protestant Italian 
say this afternoon that he believes that the 
Pope acts really up to what he believes 
himself, and that he is honest in his own 
teaching, not wishing to lead others to 
accept what he does not in his own heart. 
I objected, “ But he cannot really believe 
himself to be infallible, for example?” To 
which the answer-was, “ Indeed I think he 


in military fashion the guard, who looked a! firmly does!” 








THE LODGING-HOUSES OF THE POOR IN PARIS. 


Now that the attention of so many is fixed 
upon what is passing in the capital of our 
neighbours and friends on the Continent, it 
has seemed to us that it might not be unac- 
ceptable to some whose chief occupation in 
this world is not the seeking of the bright 
and the fair to give them an opportunity of 


drawing instruction for philanthropic work at 
home by introducing to their notice, through 
a work lately published, the homes and 
lodgings of the poor in Paris. We allude to 
a book entitled ‘“‘ The Lodgings of the Poor 
in Paris,”* written by one who has been 
pursuing the 7é/e of an “ Amateur Casual,” 
and now publishes some of his experiences. 
Some, we say, as from the most commendable 
* “Tes Mauvais Gites de Paris.” M. Mazerolle, 





motives he refrains from treating of subjects 
that would distress the moral sensitiveness of 
the public. With M. Mazerolle’s aid we 
propose giving our readers an insight, cur- 
sory because brief, into things as they are in 
the East End, as we may call it, of Paris. 
We have not space to speak much of the 
“‘ Chambrées de Pays et de Confiéres,” where 
Limousins, Savoisiens, and Piémontais con- 
gregate according to their nationalities in 
rooms containing from ten to fifteen persons. 
These club their resources together, and 


manage to live thus on what we English : 
would deem utterly insufficient. The half of 9 
a bed and his supper of cabbage soup will [9 


not cost a man more than one hundred sous 
(five shillings) per month. Of course not 
much furniture is to be seen in these apart- 
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ments ; a table may sometimes be found, but 
a chest of drawers is an unknown luxury. 
The beds are used for seats, and two rows of 
planks running high up along the walls serve 
as wardrobe and larder for the whole com- 
munity. Where there is such a conglomera- 
tion of incongruous articles the odour of such 
an apartment is very pronounced, but then 
those who live in it generally have accom- 
modating olfactory nerves. On Sunday every 
one is at home, and the whole community 
breakfasts, dines, and sups together. 

But we hasten on to a description of the 
night lodgings, as they are called. Here we 
come to the greatest of all discomforts. Deso- 
lating indeed when unmerited, but brutalizing, 
degrading, and even stupefying when it is 
the consequence of crime or idleness. It is 
the misery of the lonely, the vagrant, the 
seeker for bread. It is the misery of those 
who are without friends, without esteem, 
without sympathy in the world, and without 
any ties whatever. These are not lodged, 
but packed together, as animals that are 
worthless, but which one does not like to 
kill, though they can still suffer and die. 
Wherever there are factories there are to be 
found these hdtels, as they are also denomi- 
nated. But the most wretched are those 
situated in the quarters where the poor con- 
gregate, and are frequented by the worst of 
the criminal classes, the best developed 
sharpers, and the most debased among the 
beggars. 

A great number are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Place Maubert, and in 
the streets called Maitre Albert la Bucherie, 
Du Fouarre, Des Anglais, and De Biévre; 
also in the Rue Neuve Saint Médard, in the 
Quartier Mouffetard, and in the streets of 
the Parcheminerie, which debouches from 
the Rue Saint Jacques. Between Belleville 
and Montmartre they are to be found all the 
way along the line of the ancient Boulevards, 
and there are several in Belleville, Mont- 
rouge, and Grenelle. 

Several are grouped around the Halles in 
the Rue Petit Carreau, Rue du Jour, De 
Rambuteau. There are two in Chaussée 


(the Great Hole, #¢, the graveyard), La 
Pegrotte (diminutive for “Pégre ;” by exten- 
sion the Clan of Petty Thieves), L’ Auberge 
des Claquedents (the Inn of the Half- 
starved).> Some names are given in bitter 
irony, such as Les Entrainés, where in 1865 
none were to be seen but those nearly 
reduced to skeletons by starvation. La 





Brise des Nuits, where the doors, worm-eaten 
and splintered, allowed free entrance to the 
hot dry dust of summer and the frost and 
cold north-east winds of winter. Some 
names again are terribly sinister, such as Le 
Choléra, La Bagne (the Hulks), Le Ponton 
(the Guillotine). 

One lodging-house filled with returned 
convicts has been surnamed the Holy Angels, 
and another, called the Sons of the Family, 
has beggars for its sole inmates. 

In most of these dormitories the bedsteads 
consist of four posts, four side pieces,and some 
planks to lie on. The bed is composed of 
straw ; rarely is a mattress to be seen : when 
it is, it is made of seaweed. As for the 
sheets, the majority are of packing-cloth, 
almost canvas. If there be any real sheets— 
and in some houses they are to be found— 
they are always old ones ; but whether coarse 
or fine, new or old, these sheets are made to 
do service everywhere as often as sixty or 
eighty times; that is to say, as will be 
explained later, a sheet will have been used 
by 100 or more persons before finished with. 

A professor and an artist now celebrated 
had once by a turn of ill-fortune to seek a 
bed in one of these lodgings at the cost of 
threepence per night. It was some time ago, 
before the Empire, but they have never for- 
gotten the sheets they had to lie under. 

The prices of beds have been doubled 
within these fifteen years. They vary accord- 
ing to the quarter of the town, the status of 
the inmates, or the conveniences of the 
house, from thirty sous to twenty-five, twenty, 
fifteen, and even twelve sous for the first 
night. If the bed is retaken on the following 
night, the payment is reduced to twelve, ten, 
eight, or six sous; but even the last figure 
may be reduced by a third if the lodger con- 
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d’Antin, and one next door to the Sorbonne. 
Each “hdétel” is known by a surname ex- | 
pressive either of the locality or the misery | 
or the criminality of its inmates. The | 
majority certainly conjure up very painful 
associations. We give a few as specimens :— 
La Ravignol (the Relapse), La Gaterie (As- | 
sembly of Wasters), Le Lycée (the Prison, | 
and where the art of thieving is taught), | 
L’Abattoir (the Slaughter-house), Le Clou| 


sents to share his bed with another. He will 
then have to pay only two sous for the en- 
suing nights. This plan of sharing a bed 
explains the remark made above, that sheets 
used sixty or eighty times may have served 
100 or even nearly 300 persons. 

No credit is ever allowed a lodger, even 
though he may have been a year in the 
house. Were he a Vincent de Paul or a 
Rousseau, if he had not his fare in his hand 
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every night, out into the streets he would 
have to go. When a lodger asks for a bed or 
half a one, he has to declare to the landlord 
his Christian name, surname, age, profession, 
and last abode. In some lodging-houses a 
name only is required, whether the real one 
or not. The lodger’s identity will not be 
verified until the next “lift”? of the police. 
Having given his name and profession, he 
presents his money. One sou less than the 
thirty or the twelve exacted, and he will not 
be admitted. When he has paid his proper 
fare, the landlord conducts him to his bed. 
This is done only on the first night. Once 
he has laid down on the straw, the landlord 
goes away candle in hand. If he wants to 
look about him, he can buy a candle for two 
sous. A lodger is always allowed to bring a 
candle, but as no candlesticks are provided, 
he must, in detault of one, stick it against the 
wall, or fix it on the floor, trusting it to 
cohere by its own grease. 

In times past no one was allowed to enter 
the dormitory until nine o’clock, and then 
only on condition that six persons were 
assembled. All had to rise in the morning 
at eight o’clock in winter and six in summer. 
The landlord entered the room and clapped 
his hands; this was the signal for every one 
to rise and dress. At the second clap every 
one had to go out. At present more liberty 
is allowed the miserable occupants of these 
night lodgings. Every one can come in and 
go out when he likes, but in many places 
one of the inmates, an old Aaditué of the 
house, takes the key of the room to the land- 
lord, and certifies to him that nothing has 
been stolen. For even in these wretched 
places precautions have to be taken against 
theft. In most of these places no one is 
allowed to go up into the room in search of 
a comrade; this one is called down, and is 
well inspected as he passes out. These pre- 
cautions are more necessary for the guests 
than for the landlord, though he is likely 
to feel inconvenienced if too many thefts 
should bring on his house the notice of the 
police. But were it not for the care taken, 
the unfortunate creatures wrapt in slumber 
would find themselves robbed of nearly 
everything on awaking in the morning. 

Indeed in spite of all these precautions 
thefts do occur. There are many profes- 
sional thieves of small calibre who though 
well abie to afford to sleep elsewhere, yet 
frequent these places solely for what they 
can appropriate there. One of these gentry 
whose soubriquet was Josephine was an 
accomplished hand in this little business. 


—. 


He was caught at last, but not before he had 
pursued his profession for three years and 
had robbed with impunity two hundred per- 
sons out of thirty different lodging-houses. 

On the other hand it must be acknow- 
ledged that with such exceptions nearly all 
the miserable tenants of such places are 
honest as regards each other’s goods. No 
one thinks, for instance, of lighting his neigh- 
bour’s candle glued against the wall, though 
the owner may be absent. If any one 
attempted to do so, he would be much 
blamed, and finally arrested in his proceeding. 

When an unfortunate being enters one of 
these dormitories for the first time he must 
make up his mind to lie awake all night. 
Those who enter at eight o’clock may manage 
to catch a short sleep, but they are sure to be 
awakened at ten or eleven, or even twelve 
o'clock by late comers. Tipsy men too 
come in at all hours of the night, disturbing 
every one’s slumbers. If it be not the noise 
of a new arrival, then it is a quarrel going 
on, often ensued by a scuffle. These fights 
are sometimes frightful things—eyes torn out 
of their sockets, broken jaws, noses bitten off, 
broken arms, broken ribs, pools of blood 
emitted from some sufferer’s mouth, are 
not unfrequent consequences. Then about 
three o'clock the street sweepers rise, and go 
out noisily, their wooden shoes clacking as 
they go through the room and down the 
stairs. 

Happy indeed are those who have a room 
to themselves. However dark, close, or 
cranky it may be, it is a paradise compared 
to such night lodgings. 

Many of the applicants for such quarters 
have known better days. Not unfrequently 
there may be seen in such places lawyers, 
barristers, ex-public officials, priests, civil 
engineers, and others of like status ruined 
through some fault of their own, or sometimes 
of that of others. Some have once been in 
even affluent circumstances. One of the best 
known tradesmen in Paris slept in one of 
these houses fora week. Evidences of kind- 
ness and delicacy of feeling are always 
pleasing to trace in any class, but still more 
gratifying is it to find that amongst the de- 
graded inhabitants of these refuges it not 
rarely happens that the unfortunate indi- 
viduals among them who have seen better 
days are treated with kindliness and consi- 
deration. In the case of the Chevalier de 
R——, his associates always addressed him 
by his title, and vied with each other in per- 
forming for him those little acts of personal 





service which they supposed a gentleman 
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required. One would black his shoes, another 
brush his coat, a third accompany him in his 
walks, and so on. In the obituary of the 
Pays was given the following account of 
the “Doyen des Chiffonniers de Paris et St. 
Denis.” “Charles Louis Drouville, at the 
age of ninety-one, of a stroke of apoplexy, 
at a wine-shop. This man had occupied a 
very respectable position ; he was well in- 
formed, and was much looked up to by the 
fraternity. The association of the “ chiffon- 
niers”” had exempted him from all contribu- 
tions, he was invited gratuitously to all their 
banquets. It was an understanding among 
the rest that a certain number of streets, over 
which he should have exclusive right, were to 
be appropriated to him. Besides all these 
marks of good will a small monthly sum was 
allowed him for snuff, of which he consumed 
an extravagant quantity.” 

Bad as these places are, there are worse. 
Outside the boundaries of the city are a kind 
of stables made of thin planks badly joined, 
where for the sum of two sous a shake-down 
of a little straw over the damp soil may be 
had. There are other places, more like caves, 
in which there is no straw. Their attraction 
consists chiefly in whole families being 
allowed to enter together. Old granaries also 
have been turned into dormitories. In one 
of these the occupants reposed on the bare 
planks or ground. Inthe summer, when the 
heat is extreme, most of the occupants re- 
moved their upper garments, which were hung 
on cords suspended from wall to wall. The 
appearance of these was painfully fantastic. 
The tattered and soiled linen, the forlorn 
remnants of coats and dresses, the rags of 
all shapes and colours, thus hideously and 
immovably suspended. over the bodies 
closely packed below, presented a most 
strange and sinister picture, suggesting a 
world of untoldand menacing things. When 
the day broke and a dimegrey light, making 
its way through a narrow windew in the 
sloping roof, spread over the miserable as- 
sembly lying huddled»together omsthe bare 
ground, the spectaele,.was desolate: indeed. 
Some of the sleepersewould be. seen-lying in 
sorrowful attitudes, others in expression as 
well as complexion resembling the dead, some, 
in uneasy and painful slumber, would. have 
their limbs contorted in a frightful manner, 
and the majority, tormented still in their 
dreams, would be tossing restlessly to and 
fro. In the midst of this sleepless sleep 
might be heard feeble sobs and expressions 
of anger. Thechildren, cruelly tormented 
by raging insects, awaking every instant with 











troubled cries, their mothers, dishevelled and 
haggard, would snatch then up to appease 
them. Vain endeavour, for the rabid insects 
blackened the ground by their numbers, and 
it was impossible to be rid of them. When 
the moon did not rise, this most miserable 
dormitory was in total darkness. This was 
the cause of great inconvenience and even 
danger, for as every one lay along the floor 
as he liked, each one was liable to receive a 
vigorous thrust from his neighbour, strug- 
gling in the throes of some distressing dream. 
Often was the whole granary awakened by a 
cry of anguish from, some unfortunate who 
had just been disfigured or blinded by a 
blow from an iron heel or pointed wooden 
shoe. 

However miserable these-.night refuges are, 
they are better than none at all. There are 
many who cannot afford even the threepence 
necessary to secure a shelter, but are obliged 
to sleep in holes like.rabbits in a warren, or 
in the open air exposed to the bitter frosts 
or pouring rains of winter. The favourite 
resorts of these vagrants are the forsaken 
quarries, Though these are well known by 
the police as refuges, they do not willingly 
disturb those who frequent them, so that the 
latter may count upon many tranquil nights 
among them. The American quarries, where 
so many criminals are constantly captured, 
are not the least favoured. In past times 
they were more extensive than they are now. 
The Buttes Chaumont, now transformed, were 
the most frequented of all. In these Buttes 
were a number of excellent hiding-places. 
These were holes large enough to conceal 
sometimes one, sometimes two persons, but 
into which it was possible to penetrate only 
by a passage. like the neck of a bottle, so 
tortuous and narrow, that it was only by the 
greatest exertion a man could..draw. himself 
through it. In this difficulty of access their 
safety consisted. .A “serjeant de ville,” 
at the end of his, rounds, hearing two 
persons conversing im, one of these holes, 
would at once stop toslisten, and.then to seek 
for the opening into.the deny which would be 
easily discovered, for the refugees.in it never 
gave themselves the. useless. .trouble of 
endeavouring to conceal it. Once discovered, 
the policeman would place himself -on duty 
near the entrance, patiently waiting.and pre- 
serving a strict silence; hoping to effect a 
capture, he would wait a long time, as long 
as his other duties would possibly permit, 
but not finding his patience rewarded, he 
would retire at the end of about an hour., 
But he would not entirely relinquish his 
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game, he would be sure to return again and 
go through the same process of waiting and 
watching, but never venturing to enter the 


only, their resistance would not last longer 
but if criminals the contest would be main” 
tained to the last gasp. Some, forseeing 


narrow tunnel, lest he should fall into} such possibility, have laid up provisions for 








dangerous hands. At daylight the vagrants 
finding themselves, generally speaking, no 
longer watched, would issue from their hole. 
This was the usual course of events. 
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Sometimes, however, the game would be 
kept up through the day and again the next 
night. Then the situation of those in hiding 
became perilous. Should they be vagrants 














the occasion, and have stood a siege of three 
or four days. Where the superincumbent 
soil was of a depth of ten or fifteen yards, the 
quarry was rarely worth the trouble of digging 
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up. Famine was the most hopeful means 
of capture, and often successful, but not 
always. In 1846 there were two men who 
would not allow themselves to be taken. 
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They were never seen to leave their lair, 
which was finally abandoned by the police 
with the idea that those they were watching 
had either escaped their vigilance or had 
perished. And in fact these two had con- 
demned themselves to death rather than 
yield. When very recently these quarries 
were levelled two skeletons were found in this 
same hole, well remembered by the police. 
Who were these two men? Murderers most 
probably, who preferred suicide to the guillo- 
tine. This was not the sole instance on record. 
We are glad to learn that in comparison 
to the men, the number of women is small 
who frequent these hotels. Nothing but the 
direst necessity will induce a Parisienne to 
enter these places. As a rule the single 
woman’s ambition is to scrape together a 
sum of money sufficient to furnish a little 
garret, which she can have all to herself. She 
will not require a large sum, six francs for a 
bundle of rye straw, four francs for an old 
hair mattress, two francs for a well-worn 
oaten straw bolster, and she has a bed on 
which she can lie with comfort, if it be not 
in winter. With two francs more she can 
obtain a pitcher, a glass, and a water bottle, 
of no fine texture certainly, but good enough 
for her wants. As she rarely enters her room 
by day, and only at night to sleep, she can 
manage without a chair or table. This scanty 
furniture once obtained she has then to 
think of her weekly rent but she knows how 
to deny herself, and sou by sou is saved from 
the little sum one would think imperatively 
needed for food. The Parisienne certainly 
possesses the secret of reducing her wants 
to the greatest simplicity. ‘Twopence a day 
for bread and cheese and three _half- 
pence for coffee is not an unusual achieve- 
ment. Among the furnished lodgings for 
women are some especially for household 
servants and needlewomen. Many of these 
are under the supervision of benevolent and 
rich individuals. In some of these places 
servants are boarded as well as lodged. In 
others, situations are found, a small charge 
being made for the service rendered. Where 
they are under the care of religious houses 
no charge is made. If it should happen 
that a servant is totally without means, 
credit is allowed until a place is found, when 
all expenses are expected to be cleared up. 
It is with some relief that we find from 
other sources that this mass of degradation 
and misery is not totally without alleviation. 
We read of many “ (Euvres”’ for the benefit 
of the inmates of the lodgings. There is the 
“ CEuvre des Ramoneurs,” the “C£uvre des 








Pains,” the “ Bureau de Bienfaisance,” * 1’ Ad- 
ministration de l'Assistance Publique,” and 
many others. The “ (Zuvre des Ramoneurs ” 
has for its especial object the little Savoyards 
and Auvergnats, who are hired by “ patrons” 
as chimney-sweeps, who, in exchange for 
what we might say their bodies and souls, 
give them the large sum of 40 francs and a 
pair of shoes! It was started by the Abbé 
Fénélon, afterwards archbishop, and _ its 
origin is interesting. Fénélon, who though an 
abbé, was then but sixteen years of age, was 
on his way one day to meet an aristocratic 
assembly, where he was to make his début 
as an orator. Whilst passing through the 
Rue de Bac he heard a plaintive cry, and saw 
a little fellow of ten years old seated on a 
doorstep weeping bitterly. From his sooty 
appearance and tattered garments it was 
evident he was a“ ramoneur.” The young 
abbé’s kindly heart could not resist such an 
appeal, and he stopped on his way. On 
inquiry he was told the following story. 
The little Auvergnat had contrived to save, 
bit by bit, the sum of 100 francs, and had 
intended to start that morning for his home, 
where he had left an invalid mother. He 
kept his money in a bag under a brick in the 
loft where he slept. Early in the morning 
he had gone to his hiding-place for his trea- 
sure, and found it was all gone. Touched by 
his recital, Féndélon told the child to follow 
him. On entering the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, where his friends were impatiently 
awaiting him, he explained the cause of his 
delay, and told his little protégé’s story so 
graphically, that the audience insisted on his 
being summoned. A collection was made, 
and finally the boy was sent home with a far 
larger sum than he had lost. But the matter 
did notend here, the “ CEuvre des Ramoneurs” 
was set on foot, and is carried on to this 
day. The object of the (uvre is to teach 
the little sweeps the elements of religion, 
and to seek to protect them as much as 
possible from the cruel oppression of their 
masters. Through the children the parents 
also are reached. The “(Euvre des Pains” 
was established some years ago in the desti- 
tute parish of the Ruede Fonsey. It consists 
in giving on the first Friday of every month 
in summer, and every Friday in winter, a 
number of loaves, in proportion to the size of 
the family, to those in the parish known to 
the vicar as the most moral, regular, and 
well-disposed, 

The “Bureau de Bienfaisance” and the 
“ Administration de l’Assistance Publique” 


are both under government direction. 
L. R. M. 
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BERNARD HAMILTON: CURATE OF STOWE. 


BY MARY E, SHIPLEY, 


It had disturbed her considerably that Tom 


SF ite Batt should think that playing his accompaniments 


Sytv1a was not happy at this time. The) had been sufficient encouragement to him to 
anniversary of her brother’s death was very | ask that question which had met with so very 
trying to her, and she had another sorrow, | decided a “No” from her lips ; but that had 
none the less deep because it was unacknow- | passed, and now he was engaged to Lucy 
ledged even to herself. She had been/ Freer, and she was very glad of it. 

indifferent to Bernard in the first days oftheir) An almost imperceptible shadow had fallen 
acquaintance, but she was not indifferent long, | over the happy state of things at the Manor 
and that day when she had met him at the House, and now, when there was no little 
door, after taking the flowers for poor old | talk of Bernard’s leaving Stowe because of the 
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Molly, heart had spoken to heart in an un- 
mistakable language. Certainly he had 
said nothing, but the hand-clasp had been 
eloquent. 

Little by little after that there had been 
a growing liking, which poor Tom’s efforts 
with his flute and his manifold attentions had 
only served to heighten. 

Then had come Bernard’s illness, and the | 
friendship with his aunt and sister, and the | 
joy of his recovery. 

But she had not known the real state of the 





case till that afternoon when, looking to him | 
for sympathy in the anticipation of her cousin’s | 
arrival, he had chilled her by his utter want of | 
She was fond of Gerald, but only in a| 


it. 


rector’s resignation, the shadow grew darker. 
It was no lessening of it that Charlotte’s 
letters brought, for she took it for granted 
that her brother was as much at the Manor 
House as formerly, and that made the changed 
condition all the worse to bear. 

Meanwhile the new wing to the Cottage 
Hospital had been finished and opened, and 
a battle fought between Bernard and Mrs. 
Perrin because she would insist that it ought 
to be called the “Hamilton” wing, and 
the curate declared that, if such an enormity 
were perpetrated, he would never pay the 
builder. So the nurse had to give in, with a 
prolonged grumble, which did not disturb 
Bernard in the least. Edith Spencer and 





sisterly way. They had a world of things in| Eveleen Maltby, who were, or considered 
common, and it was a great delight to her to | themselves, the two artistic young ladies in 
think of seeing him again. But Bernard had | Stowe Puerorum, painted comforting texts in 
seemed quite indifferent to what gave her so large letters, to be placed on the new walls, 
much pleasure, and since then she had seen| and Mrs. Milner added her own elegant 
very little of him. They met occasionally, for | devices of flowers and verses to make the 
she had her Sunday-school class, and there} ward bright and bear a message to the 
















were a few old people in his district to whom | 
she went to read ; but he was always grave — 
what she had once considered austere. He 
had unbent that morning when talking over 
“the blessed Damozel,” but he had been 
stern and cold afterwards. 

It never entered her mind to connect his 
changed tone with her mention of her cousin ; 
Gerald was so much like a brother to her that 


patients. 

The first of these happened to be Burrows, 
who had had a nasty fall while trying a 
new horse for his master, and was brought 
to have his ribs set right under Mr. Spencer’s 
care. Bernard spent all his spare time with 
him till he was discharged cured, and had 
reason to hope that the bad habits of many 
years had been so far overcome that he 












such a thought was quite inadmissible: she! never now swore without being sorry for 
could only wonder sorrowfully how it was. jit, and took some persuading to drink 
It was a trouble too to Mrs. Milner that | anything stronger than toast-and-water. 

he so seldom came to the house ; she could | The curate was very busy just now, for 
see that quite well, though her friend did not | the winter was setting in early with frost 
allude to it. Gerald Smith came constantly,|and snow, and though there was no actual 
but that was not the same thing to Mrs.| distress, there was considerable pinching 
Milner ; nor, to tell the truth, was it the same | among the poor. He was glad of the work, 
to her. She liked him very much indeed, but | it helped to take him out of himself, and he 
he was not Bernard. went into it with his usual energy and zeal. 
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Mr. Turgoose’s new house of bright red 
brick was roofed in, and workmen were 
busy inside; the Miss Graddens were as 
sharp-tongued as ever, and full of sneering 
remarks at the two principal topics of in- 
terest just then—Tom Maltby’s engagement, 
and the Rev. Gerald Smith’s popularity. 

For popular he certainly was. He was as 
ready to talk to Miss Rebecca as to Mrs. 
Milner, and was in high favour with Miss 
Palmer, whose little peculiarities only amused 
him. He was a favourite with the head 
master, because he would listen for an hour 
at a time to his learned talk, and assent 
or differ just at the proper crisis; Mr. 
Palmer never dreaming that he was carrying 
on a separate line of thought all the while. 
The boys considered him jolly, and re- 
sponded as far as they could to his efforts 
to impart a little learning to their vacant 
minds, and in all the houses in the town 
he was welcome. He sang, and was always 
ready to sing, and he had the happy power 
of being contented with mediocrity. 

“What’s the good,” he said to Bernard 
one day, “of always trying for things out 
of one’s reach? It only keeps one on the 
stretch.” 

“Better that than to sink down into a 
calm satisfaction with things of the ‘middling’ 
order,” said the curate ; “‘a high aim is always 
to be cultivated.” 

“ But isn’t it better to have a moderate 
aim, and act up to it, than always to be 
aspiring after something unattainable? ‘ Ex- 
celsior’ makes a pretty poem, but what was 
the good of the young fellow freezing to 
death? Better have lived and made a 
respectable member of society.” 

“And kept an inn or a sausage shop,” 
said Bernard, with great disgust. 

“Well, an inn is not a bad thing, I can 
tell you. In that walking tour I took last 
autumn with Merrifield we should have fared 
badly if there had been no wayside inns 
to go to; and as to sausages, why, surely 
you are not above sausages, Hamilton?” 

“They are all very well in their way.” 

“Of course, and people must make them 
for us. Aspirations are all right and beauti- 
ful for superior minds, but you see most of 
us are on a low level, and if we all sighed 
after the heights, excelsior fashion, the world 
would go to rack and ruin.”’ 

“ All the same I like people who aspire,”’ 
said Bernard. 

** And so does Sylvia,” said her cousin. 

They were spending an evening at 
Dr. Pellew’s, and. Sylvia was not far off. 


She turned at the sound of her name. 
“Did you speak to me?” she asked. 

“No, but I wish you would speak for 
yourself; only then it would be two against 
one. Here is Mr. Hamilton all for climbing 
the heights and scaling the mountain sides 
in order to perish in the clouds, like Mr. 
Longfellow’s hero, who cared neither for 
old man nor young maiden, and set the 
peasant’s advice at nought, preferring a death 
in the snow to a comfortable supper and a 
good night’s rest.” 

* Gerald, you are too bad,” said his cousin. 
“Do you suppose he did not know there 
was something beyond the snow? Besides, 
the whole poem is a figure ; and even if you 
take it literally, why, if the young man 
thought there was a better and more worthy 
height to reach, surely he was right to try 
for it!” 

“TI don’t see it. Now the light of the 
‘household fires’ was a tangible thing. Iam 
sure I would never risk being unearthed or 
unsnowed by ‘ the faithful hound’ up on the 
mountain, if I could sleep snug and warm 
in a cottage in the valley. What’s the good 
of laying down one’s life when there is 
nothing to be gained for it?” 

“But there is something to be gained for 
it,” said Sylvia.. “ Do you suppose Sir John 
Franklin and all his brave men wasted their 
lives because they died in their search after 
the North-West Passage? I only know, if 
I had been a man and lived then, I would 
have gone with them, if it could have been.” 

“You in the Arctic regions! A little 
slim creature, with no more vitality than a 
snowdrop! Come, Sylvia, talk sense.” 

“A snowdrop lives and flourishes in the 
coldest season of the year. Your simile is 
not a good one.” 

“Granted. But now, look here. What's 
the good of freezing up there, or dying of 
fever in Africa, or ague in South America, 
when the world is no better for it?” 

“ How do you know the world is no better 
for it?” asked Bernard. “Besides, it all 
depends upon the motive. The Arctic ex- 
plorers went in the cause of science, and you 
will own that isa good cause?” 

“Yes; I don’t go in for science myself, 
but that’s only because it is beyond me. Go 
on.” 

“Well, the travellers and missionaries : 
are they to be blamed?” # 

“Science in one instance, religion in the 
other. No, they are fine fellows ; but they 
die young mostly.” 








“Ts long life everything?” said Sylvia. 
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‘Do you suppose Bishop Patteson lived for 
nothing because he suffered a martyr’s death 
when he was young?” 

“He lives long who lives well,” said the 
curate. 

“ Of course. I don’t wish to say a man 
of ninety, who has lived only for himself, is 
to be compared to the youngster who gets 
drowned through trying to save another 
boy’s life. What I mean is, in a world made 
up for the most part of commonplace people, 
it is just as well to be content with a common- 
place life. As to privations and risks, and 
all that sort of thing, mere seekers after gold 
are ready enough to encounter them, and I 
don’t see their nobility. The thing is to be 
content, and you can’t be that when you are 
standing on tiptoe with every muscle in your 
neck strained, while you are trying to see 
something beyond your neighbour's vision.” 

“But can you be content, when you see 
a world lying in wickedness, without doing 
something to help to make it better?” 

‘** You can do that without climbing to the 
tops of the houses. If you pick up a poor 
little dirty child that has tumbled down, 
although you have to stoop to do it, you do 
a better thing than always looking up to see 
if your neighbour’s chimney is on fire. Time 
enough for that when you smell the soot.” 

“ A nice state the world would be in,” said 
his cousin, “if every one were like you. We 
should come to a standstill very soon.” 

“ Besides,” said Bernard, “ one does one’s 
work so much better for a lofty motive. 
‘Whatsoever you do,’ he began; the quotation 
was slipping from him involuntarily, but he 
saw Gerald was in earnest, so he finished it : 
“« Whatsoever you do, do all to the glory of 
God ;’ that gives us the highest motive of all.” 

“Yes; but do you suppose the youth had 
that in his mind when— 


‘** The tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh— 
Excelsior’? ” 


“¢ Vou have not a grain of poetry in you!” 
said Sylvia. ‘Can’t you see it is only a 
vision—a type ?” 

“ A great deal too visionary for me. Now, 
my notion of duty is this, do whatever comes 
to hand, and leave what is beyond. If aman 
does that, he finds quite enough work, and it 
need be none the less acceptable because it 
is what lies in his way.” 

“On the contrary, perhaps all the more 
acceptable,” said Bernard, “but aspirations 
are quite compatible with the doing homely 
tasks. Do you suppose there were no aspira- 








tions in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth all 
those thirty years?” 

‘“‘ What are you so interested in?” said the 
doctor, coming up to them. ‘ We don’t con- 
sider argument an after-dinner amusement, 
and here is Miss Bowen as eager as any one.” 

Dr. Pellew would argue when he had a 
well-matched opponent at any hour of the 
day or night ; and Bernard and he had fought 
many a battle of words after dinner. Just 
now, carried away by his last thought, he did 
not feel disposed to answer, but Gerald spoke 
instead. 

“I suppose you like a monopoly of the 
field?” he said. ‘‘Isn’t argument the very salt 
of your existence ?” 

The doctor laughed. 
enlightened?” he said. 

‘“‘ Here I am,” said Gerald, “ between two 
people who go in for heroics and all that sort 
of thing. They think me past reclaim be- 
cause I don’t in a general way care for 
aspirations. I maintain the v/a media is the 
way to walk in. 

“For comfort, perhaps,” said the doctor. 

“Not comfort altogether,” said Bernard, 
“an aspiring mind does not easily put up 
with what clips its wings.” 


“May I not be 


**< Oh, my poet ! Oh, my prophet !’” 
began Gerald, “you soar too high. What 
would become of us, doctor, if we were all 
discontented ?” 

“‘ Discontent is not in itself a desirable 
state,” said Dr. Pellew, “ but it is at the root 
of all improvement. A friend of mine who 
reviews in one of our leading papers was 
bewailing to me once his capacity for seeing 
faults in people or things. I told him for his 
comfort that without such clear-sightedness 
there would be no criticism. The same rule 
applies to the condition of discontent.” 

* But isn’t that reviewer an uncommonly 
disagreeable man to live with?” asked 
Gerald. 

“Not at all; he is one of the best fellows I 
know, and the most patient. Mind you, his 
patience is not natural, it is all the result of 
cultivation.” 

“All the more honour to him!” said 
Bernard, heartily. 

“ When I say he is not naturally patient, 
I don’t mean that he does not work and bide 
his time quietly ; because he does, and the 
tougher the work the more he sticks to it till 
it is done. But little things irritate him— 
tones of voice, tricks of manner. You would 
never notice it, for he has himself under con- 
trol; but we are old friends, and I know the 
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signs. The temptations of a critic are to 
irritability with trifles which others would not 
notice, and a disgust of folly. Do you know, 
I think St. Paul had reached a great height 
when he had learned to ‘ suffer fools gladly ’ ? 
It is what I don’t think I could ever do, 
though in all things I am far below the 
apostle.” 

“Then you think it takes a fool to put up 
with a fool, in the same way that it takes a 
clever man to appreciate a clever man?” 
said Gerald. 

“As a general rule, certainly. When a 
clever man puts up with a fool willingly, he 
has brought himself to a great pitch of self- 
conquest ; for over and above everything 
else he lays himself open to being thought a 
fool himself, and that is by no means 
pleasant.” 

“ But one need not make oneself disagree- 
able because one is anxious to remedy 
existing evils,” said Bernard, returning to 
the charge. 

‘* Of course not. Why, where should we 
be in this nineteenth century if some active 
minds had not been discontented centuries 
ago? Do you think it to be lamented that 
Gutenburg and Caxton wished for something 
better than the writing of the olden times? 
If they had been contented with it, we should 
have had no printing presses, but be living 
in darkness still; and as to the science of 
medicine, if some of the old surgeons had 
not been dissatisfied with the practice of 
pouring boiling oil into wounds, they would 
never have found out a better way. Dis- 
content becomes a noble thing when it leads 
through patient toil and wearying failure to 
such blessed results.” 

* But they were practical men,” said the 
second master, ‘“ Now, of all unpractical, 
dreamy creatures, Longfellow’s Alpine youth 
is the worst. What aim had he in com- 
mitting suicide ? for it was nothing short of it.” 

“It isa parable,” said the Doctor. 

‘* But how did it end?” 

** How can you ask?” said Sylvia. “ Had 
he not reached the height of all, when— 


‘¢¢ From the sky serene and far 
A voice fell like a falling star’ ?” 


She stopped, half-ashamed of her enthusiasm. 

“There is not the slightest doubt,” said 
Dr. Pellew, ‘that the higher our aim the 
better we work. A man who is toiling in 
some uncultivated field of science, trying to 
bring to light the hidden things which are 
for the good of his fellow-creatures, works 
none the less heartily because he knows he 


is unfolding and wishes to make clear some 
of those wonderful laws by which the world 
is governed. And then in philanthropy, is 
there nothing in the hope of restoring the 
blurred image to its original likeness to the 
God who made it? Surely it is of all things 
selfish to sit down contentedly and only 
consider one’s own comfort while other 
things are allowed to take their chance ? ” 

“ That isn’t exactly what I mean,” said 
Gerald. ‘“ What shall I bring forward as an 
instance? Music will do as well as any- 
thing. Don’t you think the people who like 
such songs as ‘Only a face at the window,’ 
or ‘My Robin is shy,’ are much more easily 
satisfied than those who go in for ‘ Should 
he upbraid,’ and ‘ My mother bids me bind 
my hair’? If you take a low level, things are 
within reach, but if you won’t be satisfied 
with less than the best, why, you must go 
unsatisfied in nine cases out of ten.” 

“Such a lover of music should scarcely 
utter so heretical a sentiment,” said the 
Doctor. “ Come, Hamilton, what have you 
to say on the subject?” 
| *T stick to my text: do everything from 
Ithe highest motive, always seek the best 
way of doing everything, and try to mend 
what you find marred.” 

“ And be in a perpetual state of dissatis- 
faction with yourself if you don’t succeed ! 
Come, Sylvia, let me get at your sentiments.” 

“T have expressed them already.” 

“‘ But I don’t understand them.” 

“ Mr. Hamilton does,” said Sylvia, thrown 
off her guard for one moment, and the next 
blushing and regretful. His sympathy all 
‘along had carried her away, but the words 
had scarcely been uttered before she 
repented, though the remark had been 
involuntary. Surely Bernard had not heard 
it! He was talking to Dr. Pellew, and 
looked perfectly unconcerned, but she did 
not recover herself for the rest of the evening. 

Mrs. Pellew came up presently. 

“Mr Smith, you monopolize your cousin 
fearfully ; and we want some music. Mr. Tom 
Maltby and Miss Freer are going to sing a 
duet: will you play the accompaniment ? 
It is the only way to save an infliction,” she 
added in a lower tone, “no one else can do 
it so well.” 

“ I shall be very happy,” said Sylvia, glad 
to escape from Mr. Hamilton’s neighbour- 
hood. She had played for Tom several 
times lately, and felt no awkwardness. Most 
people knew what had passed,. but they 
thought nothing of it, rightly judging that, 
since Tom had so soon consoled himself, his 
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regard for Sylvia had been merely a passing 
fancy. Bernard was much more on her mind 
just now than Tom, who, indeed, had never 
been on her mind at all. She played the 
accompaniment, and another afterwards. 
Then there was a request that she would 
give them “The Mermaid’s Song” from 
“ Oberon.” 

“Ts it not delicious to hear her?” said 
Gerald to Mrs. Milner. Bernard was stand- 
ing by, and caught the words spoken scarcely 
above a whisper. He was angry with this 
cousin, who seemed to consider he had a 
special right to remark on Sylvia’s playing ; 
besides he had heard what Mrs. Pellew had 
said to him about monopolizing her. And 
what did Sylvia mean by saying “ Mr. Hamil- 
ton understood her?” The words annoyed 
him, though they had been accompanied by a 
thrill of delight that she should know it was 
so. Did she love this cousin, or did she 
not? It was the first time that a doubt had 
suggested itself. 

“ T-suppose you had a very select party at 
the Pellews’ last night?” said Miss Rebecca 
to him the next day.. They were bound on 
a mission of comfort to one of the foundry- 


men who had been badly hurt, and taken at 


once to the hospital. _ Bernard had his book 
of psalms and prayers in his pocket, and his 
companion carried a little covered basket 
which was well known and equally well liked 
in a good many of the cottages in Stowe. 

“Tt was small,” said Bernard ; “I don’t 
know that that made it select.” 

“Oh! it’s only because we were not asked,” 
said Miss Rebecca. ‘‘ They usually exclude 
us if any one of importance is asked. We 
are not quite grand enough for them then.” 

“The Maltbys were there, and Miss 
Stapleton and Miss Freer ; Mrs. Milner and 
Miss Bowen, with Mr, Smith, came after 
dinner.” 

‘* How did the young lady behave?” 

“Which young lady? ‘There were four 
there.” 

“Oh, I was thinking of Sylvia Bowen. 
It must be pleasant to her to see Tom 
Maltby engaged to some one else when she 
did her best to catch him.” 

The curate did not feel it quite safe to 
speak, and his enemy went on, “ After all that 
flute-playing and practising, she must have 
played her cards rather badly to have let him 
slip through her fingers.” 

Then these wise women did not know the 
real state of the case? It was singular, for 
they mostly ferreted out everything. He 
wished he could have told Miss Rebecca that 





Tom had proposed and been rejected ; but he 
felt himself in: honour bound. 

“You are rather hard on young people,” he 
said, as lightly as he could. 

“Hard am I? I know one thing, it is 
better to be hard than soft. But you have 
not answered my question.” 

“Miss Bowen behaved as she always 
does,” said Bernard, “ I saw no difference.” 

“No; those flirts are generally cool. They 
are of the calculating order, and know how 
to keep an even balance.” 

“ Miss Freer sang very nicely. 
heard her?” 

“ Heard her? I should think so. A lot of 
gibberish that no-one can understand. It is 
absurd for an English girl to sing Italian 
songs, it: is only to show she knows the 
language ; and after all, I don’t suppose she 
knows more than what’s in her songs.”’ 

Miss Rebecca was perfectly correct in her 
surmise, but she need not have spoken so 
sharply. 


Have you 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ ARE you altogether sick of Stowe Puero- 
rum?” asked Tom Maltby of Bernard a few 
days later. 

“TI am very unsettled about staying,” said 
the curate, ‘ there are several things to con- 
sider.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Tom, feeling almost 
shy in his new-found happiness of touching 
ever so lightly the trouble which Bernard 
had once hinted'at; but he had an object in 
view, and he made a bold dash. 

“T say, old fellow, you know I don’t mean 
to be inquisitive, but is the wind still in the 
same quarter? ” 

Bernard was accustomed to Tom’s figura- 
tive language, and so his answer was 
“Yes.” 

“TI can’t myself quite make things out,” 
said Tom. ‘ He makes himself so agreeable 
to everybody, he has that free and easy way 
with him which throws people off their guard. 
But the holidays begin to-morrow, so there’s 
an opening.” 

“ He is not.going away,” said the curate, 

‘*What is his old father going to do with- 
out him? I thought his son was everything 
to him. I believe you’ve got hold of the 
wrong end of the story. The Palmers are 
not going—no such luck.” 

“Why, what is the matter with them ?” 

“Oh, nothing particular; but they are so 
awfully slow.” 

“Well, the second master is not slow, at 
any rate,” said Bernard. 
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“No; but, on the other hand, I shouldn’t 
call him fast. He is a good-hearted fellow, 
and if it were not for—for existing circum- 
stances,” said Tom, hard up for an expression, 
“JT shouldn’t dislike him. As it is, there are 
times when I could take him by the collar 
and give him a good shake.” 

“TI am much obliged to you,” said Ber- 
nard, pleased with his championship, “ but I 
should advise the exercise of self-control.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to make a fool of 
myself, but them’s my sentiments. It ell you 
what, you are under a mistake, you know, 
about the holidays.” 

“T don’t see what difference it can make 
to me,” said Bernard, a little stiffly. 

“* Why, all the difference in the world. Out 
of sight out of mind, you know.” 

In spite of his heavy heart, Bernard could 
not help laughing. 

Just then Mr. Smith himself came in 
sight. 

“Well, are you packed up for to-morrow ?” 
asked Tom, taking it for granted that he was 
going. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “I’ve been at 
your lodgings, Hamilton, to say good-bye. 
I hope you will have a merry Christmas down 
here.” 

“Thank you,” said Bernard ; “you must 
let me wish you the same. Won’t you come 
home with me now?” 

“Thank you, I have no time. I am due 
at the Manor Houseat their five o’clock tea, 
and then I dine at Mr. Spencer’s.” 

“Upon my word you don’t shut yourself 
up in a shell,” said Tom. * But, I say, I want 
a word with you, and I’m going your way.” 

“Well, good-bye,” said Bernard, thinking 
Tom rather abrupt, to say the least of it, in 
dismissing him thus, but not at all offended, 
for he knew his way. 

A few minutes later he encountered Mr. 
Maltby’s eldest son. “I wish you would 
look in,” he said to Bernard, “we have 
Salome here for a couple of days. She was 
asking about you, and I said you were very 
difficult to catch.” 

Sam was wrapped up in his domestic 
felicity, and was not aware that the curate was 
not as much at the Manor House as formerly, 
and certainly Bernard did not wish any one 
to notice it. 

“T will come with pleasure,” he said. 
it too late now ?” 

“Just the time. You will excuse me, I 
know, I have to go on to the office.” 

The curate went on to make his call, and 
the ladies were delighted to see him. 


¢ Is 





“Tt is a long while since you were here,” 
said Mrs. Sam. 

“We know Mr. Hamilton of old,” said 
Mrs. Gray. ‘So long as Mrs. Milner is at 
the Manor House we may guess where he 
is.” 

Bernard did not deny it, but he said he 
was very busy. 

“Yes, that I am quite aware of,” said 
Maud. “Mr. Curtis does very little.” 

““Yes he does, more than people think,” 
said the curate. He did not add that the 
absence of mind which the rector had 
always shown would -make any curate’s 
work hard, and in his way Mr. Curtis cer- 
tainly did a good deal. 

“Stowe will seem strange without him,” 
said Salome. 

“ But he is not going to leave the place,” 
her sister remarked, adding that perhaps that 
was not the same thing. 

“ How is the little son?” inquired Ber- 
nard of Mrs. Gray. 

**So welland bright. He is with me here. 
Would you like to see him?” 

“T should very much. I am going to 
London early in January to be present at 
my nephew’s christening.” 

The young mother was interested, and 
wished to know the colour of the nephew’s 
eyes. Bernard laughed, and said he believed 
they were dark. 

“‘ Lennie’s are blue,” said Mrs. Gray. “I 
wonder why Jane does not bring him?” and 
she rang the bell again. 

In came Master Lennie in his nurse’s 
arms. He was a_ noble-looking little 
fellow, and dressed to perfection in his 
white and blue. Bernard soon had him 
on his knee, and made friends with him, 
for his little godson had initiated him into 
the mysteries of baby fun and nonsense. 
The little man did him a good turn just then, 
for of course he engrossed every one’s atten- 
tion, and parish matters were allowed to rest. 
As he left the house half an hour afterwards 
a sense of being liked and cared for in this 
place he had once so sincerely hated made 
him wish to stay. It would seem like being 
shut out in the cold if he were away from it 
altogether. But then he recollected that he 
did not always wish to remain a curate. 

Not that remaining a curate need hinder 
him from marrying if everything else were 
smooth; a good many men married on less 
than two hundred a year, and he had more 
than that now, or would have when his 
uncle’s affairs were wound up. Bernard had 
thought it all out overand over again, but he 
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could come to no decision. Perhaps, after 
all, the new rector might like him to remain ; 
he would wait a little while and see. 

On his table, when he went home, he 

found two letters, one from aunt Effie, the 
other from Nelly. Home letters were always 
pleasant, so he threw himself back in his 
chair and read them. 

“T wish,” said his aunt, “ you would ask 
Mrs. Milner about that nursemaid she 
mentioned to me in the summer, a sister of 
one of her servants. From what she said 
then I think she would be the very person 
for Nelly ; and her home is in London, we 
could see her easily. Of course I know that 
she may be comfortably settled in a good 
situation, and not wish to leave, but it would 
do no harm to ask ; and if you could send 
me word by return, I should be glad.” 

His aunts were not aware that he was not 
in and out of the Manor House as formerly. 
To aunt Effie this giving of her message 
would be only a pleasant excuse to Bernard. 
He did not see it in the same light ; but there 
was no help for it, he must go. He waited 
till he knew dinner would be over, and then 
he went. He heard music as he waited to 
be let in, but the two ladies were alone, and 
he gave his message. Mrs. Milner was not 
sure about the nursemaid, but she summoned 
her sister and got the address. Bernard 
took it, but as the next post did not go out 
till seven in the morning, there was plenty 
of time, and it seemed bearish not to stay a 
little. So, he sat on, and talked to Mrs. 
Milner mostly, for Sylvia was very quiet ; 
most likely she was troubled at having to 
part from her cousin, thought Bernard, in 
the bitterness of his heart. 

Suddenly there was a loud knock at the 
door, and the bell rang sharply; a minute 
afterwards the maid came in, and addressing 
Sylvia, said, You are wanted, ma’am, it is 
Mr. Smith ; he won’t come in.” 

Through the half-open door the two in 
the drawing-room heard short, quick sen- 
tences in the hall, and Sylvia’s voice ina 
tone of consternation. It was soon over; 
the front door shut with a slam, and Sylvia 
came back, she was pale and disturbed. 

“My uncle Smith is very ill. The tele- 
gram was sent on to Gerald, at Mr. 
Spencer’s, and he is going by this train: 
I am afraid he will be late.” 

At that moment the sound of the hom 
belonging to the “Swan” omnibus sounded 
loud and clear on the frosty air. 

“‘ Plenty of time,” said Bernard, “if he 
went straight to the station.” 


“ Yes, he asked me to send up to the 
school and ask them to send on his port- 
manteau ; he could not wait to go himself, 
it was so important to catch this train.” 

“Of course there was nothing but the 
bare fact to be gleaned from the telegram? ”’ 
said Mrs. Milner, in a tone of inquiry. 

‘““No; it was from the doctor, telling 
him to come at once, as his father was 
seriously ill.” 

“They are so attached to each other,” 
said Mrs. Milner, evidently, Bernard thought, 
well up in all that related to them. 

“Yes, if he had not been so fond of his 
father, he would never have given up coming 
to see us as he did. Besides, he has a 
strong sense of duty. I am so sorry for 
him.” 

‘TI will go up to the school for you, if you 
like,” said Bernard, “and see after his 
portmanteau. It had better be sent by the 
first train to-morrow.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Sylvia, gratefully. 
‘Tt is packed; he meant to go early to- 
morrow, and knew he should be out this 
evening. It may not be directed though,” 
and she went to the davenport, brought out a 
label, and wrote the address ; she even tied 
a string to it. Bernard noticed all these 
little thoughtful acts with a grudging sense of 
unwillingness that they should be done so 
readily for her cousin. 

“Thank you. Then I will go at once,” 
and he let himself out. 

As he strode up the High Street, it was 
borne in upon him very forcibly that he was 
often doing kind acts against his will. He 
reflected that if his will were only kind, 
nothing of a friendly nature would be con- 
trary to it. 

The night was bitter, but he did not feel 
it ; he was too much occupied with accusing 
himself of a want of that love which “‘ seeketh 
not her own.” 

Mr. Palmer was in his study, but his sister 
was writing in the drawing-room. It was a 
late hour for a visitor, but she showed no 
surprise ; in fact, she seldom felt any,no matter 
what the occasion might be. The first thing 
she said when the curate had explained his 
mission was, “I hope he had his great 
coat,” 

“On a night like this he would scarcely 
be without it,” said Bernard ; ‘‘ in fact, I know 
he had it, for I met him between four and 
five.” . 

“It is very sad for him,” said Miss Palmer; 
“at his father’s age, and delicate as he has 
been so long, I should fear there is but little 
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hope for him ; and the father and son seem so 
truly attached.” * 

Bernard, who was naturally reserved about 
what concerned him most deeply, was inclined 
to judge harshly as superficial the affection 
of which Mr. Smith had spoken so openly. 
He was not quite able to understand a nature 
so different from his own, and he listened to 
this and a great deal more from Miss Palmer 
without any remark, Then he said, “I may 
as well take the portmanteau myself. I can 
easily go round by the station, and make 
sure of it.” 

“That is very kind of you,” she said; 
“will you come with me?” 

There was gas everywhere, and Bernard 
followed her down a long passage, and up 
and down sundry small flights of stairs. There 
was a noise as if the boys were holding high 
revel in the dormitories, and Miss Palmer 
said approvingly, “ Just listen! how happy 
they are!” 

“But I should think you are very glad 
to get rid of them for five weeks,” said 
Bernard. 

“Well, of course it is a weight off one’s 
mind, and this weather makes one anxious. 
I am constantly in fear about colds, and they 
are so fearfully reckless about wet socks.” 

“They would not be boys if they were not 
reckless,” said the curate. 

“Well, I suppose not. Thisis Mr. Smith’s 
room, and here is the portmanteau, ready but 
not directed.” 

“T have a label,” said Bernard, tying it 

on. 
There were a few little stray things about 
the room which Miss Palmer put in the cup- 
board, which she locked, putting the key in 
her pocket. 

She then locked all the drawers and took 
thekey. Bernard was amused at the way she 
made everything straight. The portmanteau 
was not heavy, and he took it up and followed 
her down the passages again. 

“It is very kind of you,” she said once 
more, “but really the porters are very busy. 
— night,” and she opened the door for 

im. 

Bernard went to the station to make sure 
of the portmanteau being sent by the first 
train in the morning, and then he went on to 
the Manor House. It was an odd, contradic- 
tory sort of pleasure which he experienced 
in telling Sylvia the portmanteau was at the 
station; he knew she would be pleased, and 
yet that was a questionable pleasure which 
had Mr. Smith’s comfort for its object. Then 


Effie. It was late, but the post office was 
open till eleven, so he was in time. 

There was no news from Gerald the next 
day, but on the following morning Bernard 
called, and found Sylvia in tears. 

“Poor Gerald is so miserable,” she said ; 
“his father was alive, but unconscious, and 
it distresses him so much that he did not 
know him. You don’t know what a good 
son he has been!” she said, as if half ex- 


cusing her gtief to Bernard. 

“Tt is very sad,” he said; “but ‘surely he 
may rally?” 

*“* He is dead!” 


Thecurate felt the shock. He had had hard 
thoughts of Gerald not many hours ago, and 
had felt it an effort to do a kindness for him. 
Now he was in trouble, and such trouble as 
Bernard had never experienced. His own 
kindly nature bore down the jealous miser- 
able feelings he had been struggling against 
of late, and he said in a genuine tone of 
distress, “I am truly sorry for him, poor 
fellow !” 

‘“‘ Ves, it is dreadful,” said Sylvia, in her 
old way, as if sure of Bernard’s sympathy. 
“You know aunt Smith was the kindest of 
women, and if Gerald had not been unspoil- 
able, she would have ruined him with her 
indulgence. Now uncle Smith was just the 
reverse, he was so severe and stern; but 
Gerald had the greatest reverence and love 
for him. He gave up ever so many little 
harmless pleasures because his father did 
not approve, and the cutting himself off from 
Francis, which was the hardest of all, he did 
solely because he had such a respect for. the 
fifth commandment. You must not judge 
him by what he said that night at Dr. Pellew’s; 
he has aspirations, and he is genuinely good, 
but the spirit of contradiction possessed him 
then, he was not himself.” 

She looked so pleadingly into Bernard’s 
face, that he scarcely knew what to say. It 
was evident she valued his opinion, and 
wished him to think well of her cousin, but 
if the two were really engaged, was it not 
rather odd that she should talk like this? 

“T am truly sorry for him,” he said, “ and 
I should like to write. Do you think I 
may?” 

“Tam sure he would be grateful,” she 
said, “ he likes you so much, and——” 

But here she stopped. The curate’s face 
was very dark and austere; what had she 
said ? 

There was an awkward pause, broken by 
Mrs. Milner’s entrance. 





he went home and wrote his letters to aunt 
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“ Wearein!” Then she too had taken this 
Gerald Smith as belonging to her, while he 
who had known her nearly four years was 
left out. It was hard to bear. 

“T must not stay,” he said, as he shook 
hands silently with them both. 

“T can’t think what has come over Mr. 
Hamilton,” said Sylvia in the bitterness of 
her heart. “He seems so vexed when I say 
anything in Gerald’s praise, and is he not 
like my own brother? I cannot help taking 
his sorrow to heart.” 

‘* Mr. Hamilton is worried and perplexed,” 
said Mrs. Milner; “ but things will settle them- 
selves in time, I hope. He has a good deal 
to try him.” 

Sylvia dried the unbidden tears, and 
brought out her desk to write to her cousin. 
Bernard was already immersed in parish 
work, looking over with Miss Stapleton the 
list of applicants for the parish charities, and 
apportioning to each the appointed gift. 

‘You will dine with us on Christmas Day ?” 
said the rector, who looked in towards the 
close of the business. 

“Thank you,” said the curate, “ I shall 
be very glad.” 

He did not much care where he dined ; 
but the rectory was as safe a place as any. 
Sylvia would not be there. 

“‘T wish you would come to the church 
with me,” said Laura when they had finished. 
“Smithson is always so tiresome, and per- 
haps, if you are there, he will be more rea- 
sonable.” 

Bernard did not think the clerk would 
make much difference on his account. He 
was inclined to think the young ladies who 
were busy among the evergreens were more 
objectionable even than he was. They were 
talking, and even laughing a little sometimes. 
He could not very well bear it. As he 
passed the pulpit, which the Spencers were 
deftly ornamenting, he said, “Hush! you 
forget we are in church.” 

There was silence then, and the girls 
worked without a word for a little while. 
They were vexed with the curate because he 
seemed so indifferent to them all, but they 
valued his good opinion. 

IT don’t like the wreaths twined like that,” 
said Miss Stapleton to Smithson ; “let me 
show you—so: that is much more light and 
elegant, don’t you think so?” appealing to 
Bernard. 

To differ from the clerk was a perilous 
thing, but the curate ventured it, and he said 
in reply, “ Well, sir, we’ll hope the new clergy, 
whoever they may be, will give the clerk his 







































due. It stands to reason I must understand 
these things better than any one else, seein’ 
the taimes I’ve done ’em.” 

“Let me fasten that for you,” said Ber- 
nard, whose superior height gave him an 
advantage over Smithson. 

Laura looked on, silently amused, for the 
most obstinate natures will sometimes bow 
to greater physical force, and the clerk 
handed up the wreath without a word. 

They stayed in the church about an hour, 
and then the curate went into his district. 
Coming home in the dark he ran up against 
Mr. Turgoose, who was hobbling slowly along, 
as if more rheumatic than usual. 

*‘Ah’ve bin oop to yon house o’ maine,” 
he said, ‘‘taiékin’ a soorvey; it’s noan so 
damp as yah maight think. Work’s stopped 
joost now because of the frost; but there’s 
nowt mooch to be doon now, except paii- 
perin’ an’ paintin’; ’twill be ready afore 
Maiiy Dah, if yah should be in a hoory for 
t’oother.” 

“T hope to give you a decided reply 
before long,” said the curate ; “‘at present 
I am still in doubt.” 

“Thou'lt nooa leiive oos i’ th’ loorch,” 
said Mr. Turgoose, anxiously. “Stawe 
would be lost wi’oot thee.” 

“TI cannot make up my mind yet,” said 
Bernard. 

‘‘D’yah s’pose any gearl o’ sense ’ud prefer 
red hair to black if she’d her choice o’ 
boiith ?” said Mr. Turgoose. Then, as he 
met with no answer, he went on, “ Th’ 
poor chap’s in trooble, ah hear—lost his 
feyther, an’ soodden too.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard, “it was very sad. 
“ He was not in time to find him conscious, 
and he died soon after.” 

“That’s a trial sow knows nowt about,” 
said Mr. Turgoose. “ P’raps thou wast saved 
a deal by losing thee parents when a bairn.’’ 

“No, no,” said Bernard. ‘ Thanks tomy 
good aunts, I have not missed my parents’ 
care, but I would give something to have 
known them. Don’t you know what Tenny- 
son says P— 


‘’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’” 


“ Ah knows nowt about potry,” said Mr. 
Turgoose, “ save an’ except the verses at the 
top of each moonth’s calendar in Old Moore’s 
almanack, and they’re above a bit long- 
winded.” 

“TI thought you believed in Dr. Watts,” 
said Bernard, not that he thought Dr. Waits 





a poet, though he fully appreciated the 
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service he had rendered to the world by his 
songs and hymns; but he believed Mr. 
Turgoose thought them poetry, and he liked 
to draw the old man out. 

‘“‘ Theer’s exceptions to ivvery roole. Ah 
laikes things to rhayme, an’ theer’s neither 
rhayme nor reiison in moist o’ th’ pétry they 
recites at the Penny Reiidins’, an’ yet the 
gearls pool out ther hankerchers as if ’twas 
clear toochin’, Ah’m not o’ that soort.” 

“T will read you ‘John Gilpin’ some 
evening,” said Bernard. 

**Who’s he?” asked Mr. Turgoose. 

“¢ His history will tell you that.” 

“Coom along in then, an’ let’s have it. 
Missus is out, gone to mah soon’s to see 
after soomat 1’ the way o’ pig cheer for the 
poor fowks. ‘Thou coom in.” 

So Bernard went in, and after tea the old 
man went into fits of laughter over the old 
story, which was quite new to him, though he 
was seventy years of age. One recitation of 
it was not sufficient, and the curate went 
through it again. 

“ An’ wo may have written that?” asked 
Mr. Turgoose ; “it’s worthy o’ my feyther ; 
he could maike verses,” he said, with great 
pride. 

So the curate told him that pathetic story 
of a poet’s life, familiar to most of us, but 
which to the old farmer was strangely new 
and touching. “Yah doiint saiiy so, now?” 
or, ‘‘ Weel, to be sewer!” were interjectional 
remarks thrown in lavishly as Bernard dilated 
on certain points of special interest. It 
struck him, as he saw the genuine sympathy 
in his listener’s tone, that here was a mind 
which for want of cultivation had nearly 
rusted out. Happily a warm heart had kept 
it from being altogether unimpressible, but 
it seemed sad that so much good ground had 
been lost all these years. 

“ Thou'lt eit thee Christmas dinner wi’ 

us,” he said as the curate roseto go. ‘‘ Mah 
soon an’ dowters, missus an’ me, ’1ll mak’ oop 
the party, an’ the yoong laidy mah soon’s 
engaged to. ‘Ther’ll be a kaindly welcome, 
sur.” 
** You are very kind,” said Bernard, very 
glad that he was engaged elsewhere. Old 
Mr. Turgoose and his wife were one thing, 
the son and daughters were another; he had 
no desire to make one of their family party. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


On the 5th of January Bernard went up to 
London to be present at the christening of 
his little nephew next day. It wasa comfort 
to him to be at home again away from the 


jarring elements in Stowe which had dis- 
tressed him so much lately. There were 
|many inquiries from his aunts and sisters, 


|and some surprise manifested at the slowness 
| of the dean and chapter to appoint to the 
‘living; but they did not worry him with 


surmises, neither did they tease him with 
questions about Sylvia. They took for 
granted that everything had been asit always 
was, and so what they said was easy and 
natural, and Bernard felt it was rest to be 
with them again. 

The Rices lived in Porchester Square, 
and the next day he went up with his aunts 
and sister to meet with a warm welcome 
from Frank and Nelly, and to be introduced 
/to the young nephew, who was such a 
paragon of beauty in the eyes of his mother. 
He was certainly a fine little fellow, and 
though wide awake, and fresh from an 
elaborate dressing in his snowy robes, 
showed no discomfiture when the tall 
uncle took him in his arms and kissed the 
smooth, fair brow. On the feast of the 
Epiphany, who could fail to think of that 
other Babe for whom there was no room in 
the inn, and whose lowly cradle was but 
the foreshadowing of that still more sorrow- 
ful condition when He had not where to 
\lay His head? Not any of those who 
|gathered round the font while the solemn 
words were said, and Bernard pledged himself 
in the child’s name to fight manfully under 
His sacred banner. 

The service comforted him. He had 
been sorely tried lately, and to be in church 
and yet not to officiate was in itself refresh- 
jing. Then, too, the lesson of loneliness 
went home to him, and he took up his cross 
anew. His aunts, watching him, were sure 
he had something on his mind, but they were 
too wise in their sympathy to force it upon 
him. They only prayed for him, as they 
had prayed many times before, that he might 
in all things follow his blessed Master, no 
matter how hard the road, or how dark the 
clouds in his troubled sky. 

“T think I must go and see that Mr. Smith,” 
he said the next morning at breakfast. 

“ Sylvia’s cousin? Yes, poor fellow! what 
a sad time it is for him!” said Charlotte. 

“She wrote me a very sorrowful letter, 
poor child!” said aunt Effie ; “ they seem so 
much attached to each other, almost like 
brother and sister.” 

“ Almost,” thought Bernard. ‘Then his 
aunt did not think it was “ quite.” ‘I have 
only to-day, but you won’t mind my going for 
an hour or two.” 
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“Certainly not. I hope you will find him 
at home.” 

Bernard rather hoped the contrary, but if 
so, he was disappointed. Gerald was at 
home, and genuinely pleased to see him. 

_ “This is kind of you,” he said, as he 
brought him into the room. 

“T return to Stowe to-morrow, and I sup- 
pose you won’t be long in following me, but 
I felt I must come before leaving. What 
shall you do?” 

“Tt is no good keeping on the house,” 
said Gerald, mournfully ; “I have been look- 
ing over his papers, and sorting things : it is 
hard work,” he said, passing his hand across 
his brow. 

*‘ Tt must be hard,” said the curate. 

“ Yes; but the worst was that he did not 
know me. It was terrible. Sylvia told 
you about it?” 

“Ves,” 

“T ought notto grieve for him, for his life has 
been one of suffering a good many years. It 


was that, the doctors tell me, which made 
him a little exacting at times, and what other 
people considered peculiar ; but he was truly 
good, and there were so many things I only 
know now when it is too late.” 

“ But you must have been a great comfort 
to him,” said Bernard, wishing to be con- 


solatory. 

“TI believe I was to a certain extent ; but 
there are so many things one wishes one had 
done when it is too late.” 

“ Are you quite alone now?” 

“Yes. The old housekeeper will keep on 
the house till we can find a tenant, and then 
she is well provided for. I think I shall 
make my home at Stowe. Still I don’t know 
what to do with all this furniture and the 
pictures and books.” 

“ Leave them here till you find a place for 
them,” suggested the curate, not very wisely, 
considering the house was to be given up. 
4 You will have a home of your own some 

ay.” 

If he put this out as a feeler, he got nothing 
by it, for Gerald only said, “‘ Yes, but in the 
meantime.” 

They sat and talked, and when Bernard 
left, Mr. Smith would go with him to the 
station. It was a solitary hearth that the 
poor fellow returned to, but he felt a good 
deal brighter for the curate’s visit. 

“You won’t keep us in suspense longer 
than you can help?” were aunt Margaret’s 
last words, as her nephew was bidding them 
good-bye; “we can’t help being a little 
anxious.” 





“*T will tell you at once when there is any- 
thing to tell,” he said; “and I don’t think I 
can bear the suspense much longer myself,” 
he added; but he hinted at no more than 
what all Stowe was thinking of—the appoint- 
ment to the rectory, and what would become 
of the curate. 

There was no sign that anything had been 
done in his absence, and nobody seemed to 
know anything. 

“T will wait another week,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘and then, if I hear nothing to guide 
me, I must look through the Guardian 
again,” 

Stowe Puerorum looked better than usual 
that morning as he walked up the street 
turning his prospects over in his mind. On 
the old red tiled roofs there were soft patches 
of snow, and as he turned into Bridge Street, 
the white-clad hills in the distance were 
solemn and beautiful. He should be sorry 
to leave the place after all, though the people 
were uncongenial and Smithson a_ bore. 
There was not much to do in Bridge Street, 
and he went round to Stake Lane. There he 
had a long talk with Mrs. Bruff, and the poor 
woman said for the first time that she thought 
Titus would turn out a blessing instead of a 
ne’er-do-well, which was the fate she had 
always assigned to him. 

“Yah’ll stick to the parish, sur, ah 
hope,” she said, “for we’d do nobbut badly 
wi'out ye.” 

“You are very good, Mrs. Bruff, but I 
don’t know myself yet. I have no wish to go.” 

“‘ Th’owd parson’s hard poot to it to faind 
a house. It is a shaiime of yon owd Turgoose 
not to say yea or nay about that house of his. 
I went up to the rectory th’ oother daiiy to 
see Miss Amy, an’ she towd me all about it. 
An’ him wi’ his new red brick bewldin’ oop 
alongside the grammar school. Miss Gradden 
says it’s a sin an’ a shaiime he was allowed to 
have the land.” 

To argue with a woman like Mrs. Bruff 
was simply wasting words. Bernard tried to 
explain to her that the selling of the land was 
a perfectly fair transaction, and then he took 
his leave. It was necessary to settle this 
question of the house, or all the parish would 
be set against Mr. Turgoose. Of course, if 
he spoke to Sylvia, that would settle it at 
once, but he did not feel quite prepared to do 
that yet. Perhaps the old man would hear 
reason, he would see what he could do. 

“It’s not-a bad thing for the rector to 
have summat to worrit about,” he said when 
Bernard had represented to him that it 
seemed hardly kind not to let Mr. Curtis 
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know he could have it, when there seemed 
no reason why he should not. “He’s too 
sleepy by half.” 

“ But I don’t think he does worry ; it is 
the ladies who have that to do. Mr. Curtis 
is fully convinced that a house will be ready 
for him when he is ready for it. But it 
is rather trying for his niece and _ his 
daughter.” 

*‘Don’t thou werrit theesen,” was all 
Mr. Turgoose vouchsafed, and then some 
other topic came up, and Bernard had not 
advanced a step, 

It was only polite to go to the Manor 
House that afternoon. Not only were there 
many messages from the Miss Hamiltons, 
and a book for Sylvia, but she would pro- 
bably wish to know all about Gerald Smith. 
He did not care to, be the one to have to 
tell her about him, but he thought he had 
better go; so he went, and found Mrs. 
Milner alone. She was rather rheumatic, 


and obliged to keep to the house, but she 
had sent Sylvia to walk with the Maltby girls, 
who had asked her to go with them this 
afternoon. 
“She will be back almost directly,” she 
said, “it will soon be too dark to be out.” 
They chatted together, but Mr. Smith was 


not mentioned. Presently Sylvia came in, 
her face rosy with the rapid walk she had 
had. She looked pleased to see Bernard, 
but had her face under control very quickly, 
and sat opposite to him, impassive and 
cold. 

She looked very pretty in the firelight. 
She had kept her hat on, but her fur-lined 
cloak she had unloosed and let fall over the 
chair behind her. There was a grace in her 
slight figure, and in the quiet position of 
her hands folded on her lap, which struck 
Bernard afresh. She was not such a beauti- 
ful woman as Mrs. Milner, who sat opposite 
to her, but she was very lovely, only he 
wished she would not be quite so cold. 

She wished very much to know what he 
had thought of Gerald, but she did not like 
to ask, and Bernard did not choose to 
mention it first. So there they were, each 
thinking the same thought, but neither 
willing to utter it. Mrs. Milner was not 
tied in the same way, and she said pre- 
sently, “‘ How did you find poor Mr. Smith ?”’ 

“A good deal cut up,” said Bernard. 
“He had been looking over papers and 
arranging things, and that must always be 
trying work. He walked with me to the 
station when I came away.” 

Sylvia made no remark, and Mrs. Milner 





said something about its being almost a 
comfort to Mr. Smith to have hard work to 
return to, it would be a help to him. 

“Yes, work is a great help,” said Bernard. 

There they came to a standstill. Sylvia 
remarked on the cold, and Mrs. Milner said 
it was very seasonable, but hard to bear. 
Every one knew that, and the curate thought 
it was a great waste of time to talk about it. 
Then he gave his parcel to Sylvia, saying, 
“T brought this from aunt Effie.” 

“Thank you,” she said, but she did not 
undo it, 

‘What is it?” asked Mrs. Milner, to 
whom a new book was always a treat. 

Then she looked into it. An exclamation 
of delight came from her as she saw the 
title. ‘The Water Babies’! oh, how very 
nice!” and she handed it to Mrs. Milner. 

**You might as well come and read it to 
us this evening,” said Mrs. Milner, “if you 
have nothing better to do. I know you like 
reading aloud, and it is not the first time 
you have read this to me.” 

“T have nothing better to do, and I am 
never tired of ‘The Water Babies,’” said 
Bernard, but he wished Sylvia would second 
the invitation. 

This, however, Sylvia did not, though she 
knew quite well what a treat it would be. 

Mrs. Milner said, laughingly, “ But I am 
taking a great liberty with your book, 
Sylvia; perhaps you would rather read it 
to yourself.” 

“T should much prefer to hear it read,” 
was all the answer she made. 

The curate rose to go. 

“T am afraid it seemed ungrateful of me 
not to open the parcel,” said Sylvia, shyly, 
“but I did not know it was a present: I 
thought it was only a book I lent Miss Effie 
in the summer which she had returned.” 

“T have that too,” said Bernard. 

“Oh, I am in no hurry forit; I only 
wished to explain.” 

‘‘T will be in about eight,” he said to Mrs. 
Milner, and then he went across to the 
rectory to ask Laura some question about 
the coal club. 

He did not read “The Water Babies,” 
after all, that night, for when he went to the 
Manor House again Mr. Curtis was there; 
so he came away early, and went to his room 
before his usual time. He had not slept 
well lately, and he was tired. 

“J can’t stand it much longer,” was his 
first thought the next morning. ; 

He did not know what was waiting for 
him on his sitting-room table. When he 
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went in to breakfast he took up his letters, 
feeling rather ungratefully that out of Stowe 
at the present time there was not much to 
interest him. 

“What's this?” he said, taking up a long 
cfficial-looking envelope, very heavy and 
important. He opened it hurriedly, ex- 
pecting he knew not what. 


“ The Cloisters, Minsterham, 
January 9th. 

“My DEAR S1R,—I have the pleasure to offer 
to you, on the part of the dean and chapter 
of Minsterham, the living of Stowe Puerorum, 
in this county, value #550 per annum, now 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. R. 
Curtis. You have so well fulfilled the duties 
of curate of the parish, that it is reasonable to 
believe that with your intimate knowledge 
of the people, and the hold you have upon 
their affections, you are more fitted for the 
position of rector than any stranger would be. 
The dean and chapter had already thought 
of you as the most suitable choice, and their 
decision has received additional weight from 
the perusal of the memorial which I enclose. 
I need scarcely say that such a document is 
a great testimony to the estimation in which 
you are held by the parishioners, as well as by 
the Jate rector.” 

There was very little more besides the 
signature, and Bernard hastened through it 
in his eagerness to look at the memorial. It 
was addressed to the dean and chapter, and 
the list of signatures was too long to be 
more than glanced at at first. The name of 
Gerald Smith was the first on the list ; 
lower down, beneath Mrs. Milner’s, was 
Sylvia Bowen’s; while Mr. Turgoose had 
written his in characters larger than usual, 
as if he would convey as much good-will as 
possible. 

But the living ?—Bernard was completely 
taken aback. Once last year he had thought 
of it, but in the present crisis it had never 
entered his head. 

It was extremely gratifying that the dean 
and chapter should choose him out—so 
young a man, when doubtless there were 
others older and more experienced to 
whom such a living as this would be 
acceptable ; but what touched him was the 
good feeling shown in the memorial. It 
would seem most ungrateful to refuse, but he 
could not decide at once. Breakfast was 
out of the question, though he made a pre- 
tence of going through with it, to avoid 
remarks. What ought he to do? Then he 
turned again to the list of signatures. A 











quick rap at his door startled him, and Tom 
Maltby came in. 

“So you’ve got it at last, that’s a comfort! ” 
he said, taking a chair by the curate’s side. 

“T am quite overwhelmed,” said Bernard. 

“Struck all of a heap! Well, you’ll get 
over that. You see, old fellow, we knew we 
couldn’t do without you; and the dean and 
chapter are so precious slow, we thought 
we would jog their memory in this fashion. 
Look! now you know why I left you that 
night when Smith went away. I wanted to 
catch him. He was only too glad, so I took 
him home to the governor’s study, and it 
was soon done.” 

“You are all very good, too good,” said 
Bernard, who was beginning to understand 
it better. ‘ Who set this on foot?” 

“The governor thought of it first, but 
there wasn’t one dissenting voice. I took it 
round, and you should have seen how ready 
every one was ; I believe half of them would 
have signed two names if that had been 
legal. I made them all swear secrecy, but I 
quite thought the amiable Rebecca would 
have let it out; but it seems she didn’t, for 
you don’t look as if you’d smelt a rat.” 

“T had not the faintest idea of it. I was 
only thinking last night I must make a 
decision about the curacy, and now the 
decision is made for me. Whatever I do, I 
shall not remain as curate.” 

“Of course not.” 

“IT am very pleased that Mr. Maltby 
was the first to think of me,” said Bernard, 
‘but how about Smithson ?” 

“Oh, he was willing enough. I don’t 
mean to say he showed that alacrity which 
was manifested by more amiable mortals, but 
he said the greatest fault he could find was 
your youth, and that you’d get the better of 
every day. I thought that was a good deal 
for him.” 

“ Yes, I think it was.” 

“As to old Turgoose, I never knew him 
so civil before ; he condescended to say that 
my being your friend was a credit to me. 
What do you think of that? J rather think 
it is a credit to you, because you know, 
Hamilton, I’m over head and ears in debt to 
you, and if I’m debtor, why, you are creditor. 
That’s my way of arguing. If it hadn’t been 
for you, I should have gone to the dogs 
straight. I knowit, and Lucy knows it, and 
we both think there isn’t a man living that 
can hold the candle to you, so that’s the 
long and short of it;” and Tom pulled out 
his handkerchief and used it vigorously, 
though he had had no symptoms of a cold 
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two minutes ago. As to Bernard, he had 
never felt such a sensation in his throat since 
the day he was ordained, and his aunts had 
kissed and blessed him. 

Tom was the first to recover. 

“Well, you’ve made up your mind, of 
course?” 

“Tt is all so sudden,” said Bernard. “I 
must think over it. I don’t want to leave you 
all, only there are several things to decide. 
I must not be in a hurry.” 

Tom understood what he meant. He had, 
with a delicacy rather foreign to his nature, 
forbidden to comment on Sylvia’s name when 
running down the list, and of course Bernard 
had not said anything. 

“Well, in a day or two you will know, 
perhaps ? ” he said, wistfully. 

‘*‘T shall know to-day,” said Bernard. “If 
I alone were concerned, I could soon decide, 
but there’s something else. Don’t say a 
word to any one.” 

“Trust me! Every one can see it is rather 
a thing to knock the wind out of one. Well, 
all I can say is, if wishes will help you, you 
have a whole cartload of mine.” 

“TI know I have,” said Bernard, gratefully. 

“Well, I must be off; but I couldn’t 
rest, so I thought I’d come. Keep a cool 
head !” and with this advice Tom departed. 

An hour later Bernard took his hat to go 
out. There was, as he had told Tom, but 
one thing to do, and the sooner it was done 
the better. If Sylvia would be his wife, then, 
so far as everything else went, his letter of 
acceptance might go by the next post. But 
if, on the contrary, she was indifferent to him, 
why, then he did not think he could remain. 
As he was going downstairs he met the rector 
coming up. 

‘Well, my dear fellow,” he said, ‘I have 
just seen Tom Maltby, who says you have 
heard from the dean and chapter. Let me 
congratulate you on being their choice, and 
on the high esteem and sincere love which 
the parishioners have manifested. If it had 
pleased God to spare my dear boys, what 
better could I have wished for them than 


this?” 


Some of our readers may have noticed this 
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The two clergymen went into Bernard’s 
room. He knew that Mr. Curtis was much 
moved, or he would not speak in that way. 

“I am sure, sir,” he said, “I never in my 
life felt so overcome.” 

“Tt is all perfectly genuine, that I can 
vouch for,” said the rector. ‘“ Now we shall 
keep you among us, after all.” 

“Tam not sure,” said the curate; “ there 
are sO many things to consider, and it is so 
unexpected. I think I would rather wait a 
day or two.” 

‘Quite right. It is never wise to be in a 
hurry. May yoube helped to a right decision.” 

“TI will not be rash either way,” said 
Bernard, and then they went downstairs and 
through the shop together. 

** Are you coming across ?” said the rector. 

“Thank you, I am going to the Manor 
House,” said Bernard, feeling very hot and 
guilty. 

“ By all means. Mrs. Milner has been 
your closest friend. We shall see you 
presently.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard, wondering what 
would have happened before then. 

He opened the door of the Manor House, 
as was his custom, but felt suddenly awkward. 
As he stood hesitating in the hall, Mrs. Milner 
came out of the dining-room. 

“ Are you alone ?” he asked. 

“Yes ; Sylvia is in the ante room, writing. 
Come in here,” and she led the way into the 
dining-room. “ What is it?” 

“ Read that,” said Bernard, giving her the 
letter. 

When she looked up her eyes were dim 
with tears. 

“God bless you!” she said. 

“ And now I must see Miss Bowen.” 

‘*What has she to do with it?” 

“ Everything,” said Bernard. 

A light flashed on Mrs. Milner’s mind, 
making all perplexing things relating to the 
curate wonderfully clear. 

“*She is quite alone,” was all her remark. 

And then Bernard went into the anteroom, 
and closed the door. 


letter from MANUEL Acuas which now lies 


title, and wondered at its peculiarity. It, before me. Formerly an earnest though 
represents the practical result of an interest-| bigoted Romish priest, he is now as earnest 
ing Protestant movement in Mexico. How/a champion of “the faith once delivered to 
it began may be learned from a striking|the saints.” His conversion was brought 
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about through the instrumentality of Christian 
pamphlets which American Protestants had 
caused to be printed and widely circulated 
throughout the Mexican republic. But our 
friend shall tell his story in his own touching 
words. “I was a presbyter in the Roman 
Church, and most anxiously longed for salva- 
tion. With all sincerity did I follow the 
errors of that idolatrous sect, and imagined 
Protestantism, or true Christianity, to be, as 
it were, a pestilence that was coming to make 
us in Mexico more unfortunate than ever. 
I consequently opposed its doctrines with 
all my power. I sincerely thought that in 
so doing I not only did good service to my 
native land, but also gained merits to aid me 
in obtaining everlasting glory. How unfor- 
tunate was I! I knew that Jesus Christ had 
died for us ; but that most precious belief 
was to me obscured, because from childhood 
I had been taught that, in order to obtain 
salvation, besides the merits of the Redeemer, 
the meritorious works of men were also 
needed. As if, forsooth, the sacrifice of 
Calvary was not enough to save the soul that 
truly trusts in it! Being imbued with these 
Romish errors, it is not strange that I should 
oppose and attack true Christianity ; that I 
should frequently declaim against it in the 
pulpit ; that I should go to the confessional 
in search of a remedy for my spiritual evils ; 
and, as one precipice often leads to another, 
I prayed to the Virgin Mary and to the saints, 
and endeavoured to gain all the indulgences 
possible ; all which practices offend and tend 
to dishonour Jesus, our generous Saviour. 

“As a natural consequence I had not 
obtained peace for my soul; doubted of my 
salvation, and I never believed that I had 
done sufficient work to obtain it; and I was 
truly unfortunate, because I observed with 
sorrow that, after all I did, my heart remained 
unconverted, and dragged me often into sin. 

“I was in this sad state when there reached 
me the pamphlet called ‘True Liberty.’ I 
read it most carefully; and notwithstanding 
that I tried to find, in the arsenal of my 
Romish subtleties, arguments with which to 
answer the clear reasoning that I found in 
this publication, a voice within—the voice of 
my conscience—told me that my answers 
were not satisfactory, and that perhaps I was 
in error. 

“T commenced to reject the errors of 
Romanism, and dedicated myself to the 
study of all the Protestant books and 
pamphlets that I could lay my hands on. I 
carefully read the ‘History of the Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century,’ by Merle d’Aubigné, 
























































and, above all, I commenced to study the 
Bible, without paying any attention to the 
Romish notes and interpretations. This 
study, from the moment that it was accom- 
panied by earnest prayer, led me to true 
happiness. I commenced to see the light. 
The Lord had pity on me, and enabled me 
to clearly understand the great truths of the 
gospel. 

“T first realized that it is false—most false 
—that salvation is only found in the Romish 
Church, as the Romanists pretend. But what 
completely convinced me of the falseness of 
the Roman system was the finding that, after 
I distrusted my own natural strength, and 
trusted in Jesus alone, abandoning all other 
intercessors, and believing that true safety, 
salvation, and the remedy for our guilt, are 
alone to be found in the sacrifice of Calvary, 
I felt a great change in my heart; my feelings 
were different; what formerly pleased mé, 
now was repugnant to me; I felt real and 
positive sentiments of love and charity 
towards my brethren—sentiments which 
before were fictitious and artificial in me; in 
a word, I found the long-desired peace of 
my soul. 

“By the grace of the Lord I was enabled to 
resist temptations, and passed a quiet, peace- 
ful, and happy life. As I had dedicated 
several years to the study of medicine, I was 
able to maintain myself by this profession. 
In the evening I read the Holy Scriptures to 
my family, and prayed with them. 

“ Although all this was very agreeable to 
me, it was not just that I should continue 
inactive in the gospel cause. I soon com- 
menced to think that I was in conscience 
bound to participate with my brethren the 
happiness I enjoyed, and especially so as I 
had much facility in speaking to multitudes, 
from my long practice and experience in 
preaching that I had had while yet a Roman 
Catholic. I determined to manifest publicly 
that I had separated myself from the Roman 
Church, and that I had joined the trie 
Church of Jesus. aie 

“ But-in order to take this step I found 
myself labouring under great difficulties, 
which the devil would fain have me believe to 
be insurmountable. The idea of poverty 
from want of a livelihood presented itself to 
me with all its deformity, as I was aware 
that the moment I made such a declaration 
the Roman bishop would excommunicate 
me ; and, as I lived among an essentially 
fanatic people, I felt sure that not only. my 
patients would abandon me immediately, 
but that all my friends would turn a cold 
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shoulder upon me and also abandon me, and 
that my life would be menaced, and attacks 
made against it. These and other considera- 
tions entered my mind, and I imagine that 
Satan augmented them, so as to try and 
swerve me from accomplishing the holy 
resolution that I had adopted. 
“Nevertheless my resolution was unshaken, 
and I commenced to attend the Provisional 
Protestant Church, which had been estab- 
lished in a large hall situated in the street 
of San Juan de Letran. Being short-sighted, 
I there began to know my dear brother, the 
Rev. Henry Chauncey Riley, solely by his 
voice. It filled me with comfort to hear him 
speak of Jesus and His precious blood ; the 
liturgy and hymns which the congregation 
used enchanted me, as they were full of the 
pure faith of the primitive Cnristian ; and I 


anxiously desired the arrival of Sundays, be- 


cause in our church services I enjoyed 
delicious moments of peace and joy—Chris- 
tian emotions that I had never felt in the 
Roman sect. 

“‘T had for some time been thinking ho 
to become personally acquainted with my 
brother Henry. One night, as I was at one 
of our churches, I heard my brother preach 
with so much valour and faith, that I became 
quite ashamed of myself, and was filled with 
a holy envy of that Chilian who, in Mexico, 
in the midst of the most loathsome idolatry, 
and surrounded by enemies, presented him- 
self as an intrepid soldier of Jesus, ready to 
lay down his life for his divine Captain. I 
then was determined to present myself to 
him alone, and to give him a fraternal greet- 
ing, exclaiming, ‘ We are brothers; our cause 
is the same: let us unite our efforts, and, 
strengthened by our adorable Saviour, let us 
contend for the faith of Jesus, even though 
we perish in the contest.’ 

“Various persons had spoken to my brother 
Riley about me. I was presented to him by 
an elderly gentleman, who is a Protestant. 
We had a long interview, in which we were 
convinced that we were brothers in the faith ; 
we loved one another, and since then we 
worked together unitedly. Our Lord God 
has deigned to bless our work ; for notwith- 
standing the intense and furious persecution 
that the Romanists have raised against me, 
the number of true Christians is increasing 
most marvellously in Mexico. 

“We have opened the church of the former 
Roman Catholic convent of San José de 
Gracia to the public, and a large congrega- 
tion now attends there. We have established 
a Young Men’s Christian Association, and 

VOL. XII. 


also classes for young men who want to study 
for the ministry. In Central Mexico we 
have many Christian congregations, and their 
numbers are increasing rapidly, even among 
the smaller towns, where our brethren often 
suffer the most terrible persecutions from the 
Roman Catholic curates and fanatics. The 
Romanists have burned the houses of some 
of our fellow-Christians, wounding men, 
women, and children in their efforts to 
check the progress of the gospel in Mexico ; 
but, in spite of all their efforts, we have the 
consolation of knowing that the sacred light 


of the gospel, which is now so brightly 


shining in my native land, and increasing im 
splendour every day, will not be darkened, 
even with all the efforts that our persecutors 
—the fanatical Roman Catholics—are 
making against it. 

“ By this brief account of the progress of 
the gospel in Mexico you can see that we 
have reason to hope that the gospel seed: 
already sown here will soon give the best 
and choicest fruits of holiness. 

“ By what I have already said you will 
clearly understand that these are solemn 
moments for my native land, as these may 
have much to do with her future happiness. 
The admirable religious movement that is 
now making such rapid progress in this 
republic is likely soon to spread the gospel 
in its purity far and wide throughout this 
nation, and lead to a great reformation in the 
Mexican Church. This reformation is abso- 
lutely needed. Our society is divided between 
‘Liberals’ and ‘Conservative Romanists.’ 
The ‘ Liberals’ have abandoned the Roman 
Church. The Romanists, who have imagined 
from what is taught them that they can live a 
life of dissipation, and yet, provided they 
confess themselves in their dying hour, be 
saved, remain in the heretical sect of Rome. 

“The ‘Liberals’ have plunged into the 
dark horrors of infidelity, and are the slaves 
of their evil inclinations ; the Romanists are 
the slaves of the tyrant of Rome. Ina word, 
true religion has not been the foundation of 
our society. The results of this want have 
been fratricidal wars, insecurity, avarice, 
poverty, and misery. Scenes of wickedness 
have been the schools where our Mexican 
children have been educated. : 

“ Such a heartrending picture ought to fill 
Christians with sorrow. They ought to ask 
themselves, ‘Why should Mexico find itself 
on the border of a precipice where deepest 
ruin threatens ?’ 

“ The answer isa very simple one. Allow 





me to point it out with frankness, but with- 
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out meaning to give the slightest offence, for 
I love all my Protestant brethren for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Having made this observation, 
I must say that those who compose the true 
Church of Christ in that country neighbour- 
ing to ours are partly to blame for our 
misfortunes. I -know that they are true 
Christians ; I know that they have imparted 
to Spain their generous protection ; I know 
that they send their missionaries to remote 
parts of the world, such as Syria, where they 
generously and disinterestedly aid the gospel 
work. Why, then, have they for so many 
years forgotten their brethren, who, by their 
very side, have been without the bread of the 
divine word? Why do they allow them to 
perish, and to sink, day by day, into deeper 
ignorance and fanaticism? It is well and 
good that they should exercise their charity 
with those people to whom they send the 
light of the gospel, however distant they may 
be ; but this is no reason why they should 
leave the Mexicans by their very side in the 
darkness of idolatry. I am sure that they 
and their friends will agree with me that it 
is necessary to do what is possible, in order 
that true religion may be extended through- 
out this my native land. If they think on 
this subject with earnest prayer to God, their 
consciences will call upon them to fulfil this 
duty as Christians. God has not in vain 
bestowed on them wealthy church riches, nor 
in vain has He endowed them with generous 
hearts, 

“ Weare greatly in want of pecuniary aid to 
defend the gospel cause in Mexico from our 
fanatical enemies, among whom are very rich 
and powerful persons, who spend their money 
lavishly in publishing newspapers and other 
publications to try and crush us; who refit 
churches with splendour, where they maintain 
Jesuits and ‘Paulinos,’ who declaim day and 
night against us. 

‘In the meanwhile, we who work in the 
harvest of the Lord are very much checked 
in our work for want of the necessary re- 
sources. With sorrow do we constantly see 
most promising opportunities that are offered 
us for doing most precious and important 
Christian work lost for lack of the needed 
funds. 

‘*For example, we have now the Church of 
San Francisco, a splendid edifice, the first in 
this city after the cathedral, and more central! 
than the latter. It is an immense building, 
of an elevated and elegant form, where the 
architect who directed the work realized his 
daring and magnificent idea, . This church 1s 
a very Convenient one to preach in, as it; has 
ne 





no echo, and the voice can easily be heard 
there. This I well know from having 
preached in it when it was a Roman Catholic 
church. We are sure that as soon as we can 
repair and open it for the preaching of the 
gospel it will be filled with a numerous con- 
gregation. When shall we be able to do 
this? We know not. We are collecting 
funds here to aid in its restoration among our 
brethren, but most of them are poor and can 
give but little, and therefore the work of 
reparation on the said church goes on very 
slowly. This delay is to us a cause of great 
sorrow. Will you and your friends aid us so 
as to push forward this work as quickly as 
possible? I beseech you to make a generous 
effort. We have reason to hope that this 
Christian church established in Mexico will 
extend its influence throughout all these 
Latin countries. 

“We also need funds for our Theological 
Seminary, to educate young men for the 
ministry. We also need funds to enable us to 
publish Christian pamphlets and a few books. 

“* Beloved brother, it is yet time for you and 
your friends to save this church. At present, 
although she is terribly persecuted by the 
Romanists, she is beautiful and innocent, be- 
cause she preserves the pure white vesture of 
the faith in all its purity. This church is 
your younger sister, and is worthy of your 
love and fraternal care, and it is necessary 
that you should not abandon her, but that 
you help her with the funds she requires. 

‘MANUEL AGUAS.” 

This intrepid’ pioneer of the gospel in 
Mexico appears to think that some blame 
attaches to American Christians, in that they 
had not made earlier efforts for the evangeliza- 
tion of Mexico; now that the wants of this 
new church are made known in England, he 
may think us also to blame if we do not 
encourage him by our prayers, sympathy, and 
support. He has asked for help towards the 
repairs of the San Francisco church. 

At the time that the convents were sup- 
pressed in the city of Mexico, the magnificent 
Church of St. Francisco, in that capital, had 
all its elaborate ornaments and even its floor 
removed from it. When the massive walls 
and magnificent stone domes of that Church 
of San Francisco were purchased for the 
Church of Jesus, important repairs were 
needed to be made before it could be opened 
for Christian worship. To finish these repairs, 
to floor the building, and to paint and furnish 
itin a simple manner, money is still needed. 

This Church of San Francisco is situated 
in the very centre of the city of Mexico. It 
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is two hundred and fifty feet in length, and | Contributions either for the restoration of 
can accommodate about three thousand |this church, or to aid the general missionary, 
persons. When opened for worship it is|educational, and publication work of the 
expected that this building will become a Church of Jesus in Mexico, should be sent 
most influential one in behalf of the Christian| to George D. Morgan, Esq., No. 3, Bible 
Church in its purity, integrity, and order,| House, New York. 

among the fifty millions who speak the| W. M, W. 
beautiful language of Spain. | 
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“TI can spare a few shillings more. Shall I / things, but instead of that I send her a big 
send them the money, or shall I get a Bible | Bible ; an’ as I know that she and my father 
for my mother?” ‘canna read, I hope you'll read it to them. 
John Marshall was standing at the | There was no reading nor talk about good- 
window of his lodgings in Philadelphia, | ness in our house when I was at home; but 
engaged in counting his savings, and deter- I hope times is changed, and that you all 
mining what to send his parents by neighbour endeavour to serve the Lord. The time 
McElwee, who was going back to Ireland. | was that I thought little enough about these 
Ah! how gladly would he too have returned | things ; but when I was in hospital with my 
to dear Glenmore—to the smoky cabin sore leg last year,a good man in the next 
where he and his brothers and sisters had|bed to mine was aye talking of the Lord 
spent their happy, careless childhood ; to the | Jesus that died for us, and bidding us turn 
little church surrounded by the old syca-|to Him. I did turn to Him, and I never 
mores ; to the merry company that met in|was as happy in my life before. Dear 
the village ball court on summer evenings! father and mother, dinna neglect the Bible 
He was changed in many respects of late|I send you; and so no more at present 
years, he was different from the lad who had from your loving son till death, — 
torn himself away from his sobbing mother | JoHN MAkSHALL.”’ 
on Derry quay; but the feelings of that; The letter and parcel were entrusted to 
time became vivid as he pictured Thomas | Thos. McElwee, and the Village Belle set 
McElwee entering the well-known street,; out across the ocean, followed by John’s 
and greeting the old neighbours one by one. | yearning thoughts and prayers. 
He was bright and clever, and had made; The house in Glenmore where John had 
good use of the Glenmore schoolmaster’s;been brought up was rather a miserable 
instructions ; so that he was able to sit down| place; for his parents had had a very large 
at the table and write the following letter| family to support upon a day labourer’s 
without any difficulty :— wages. They were, moreover, totally un- 
“Dear FATHER AND MOTHER AND Bro-| educated, and Sarah Marshall was a thriftless, 
THER,—These few lines is to let yous know| untidy woman. But now that James was 
that I am in the enjoyment of good health,| grown up, and earning full wages, and one 
thanks be to God for His kind mercies, | of the younger brothers was hired asa herd 
and hoping to find yous the same. Thos. | boy, things were rather better in the family. 
McElwee says he will take yous this letter,and} There was great joy and excitement when 
a present from me. Dear mother, I send yous} Thomas McElwee appeared, bringing John’s 
five pounds, and I hope yous will get yoursela| parcel and letter. James was deputed to 
dress, and fix my little brothers and sister|read the letter, and the parents listened 
Sally for the church and the school.—Dear | intently, slowly taking in the meaning of 
father, I send you a couple of flannel shirts | each sentence. 
and a blue handkerchief; and I hope you| “Dear, dear!” ejaculated the mother 
will like the pipe that I send you rolled| when he had finished, ‘dear, but the poor 
inside the handkercher.— Dear brother) boy was kind! Five pounds! And he 
James, I hope you go constant to Mr.| allows me to fix yous for the school an’ the 
Johnson’s class, and mind your church and | church, childer. Sure it wad be little enough 
your book. And I was intending to send /I’d pleasure him in that. John was aye a 
my mother a warm shawl with the other | great man for the learning.” 
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Jack Marshall unfolded the blue hand- 
kerchief, and found the painted porcelain 
pipe inside, and examined both with much 
interest. 

“He doesna forget his father anyway,” 
said he, and he rubbed his hard hand has- 
tily across his eyes. 

“‘Here’s the Bible, mammy,” cried little 
Sally, who was on her knees beside the box, 
fingering the new treasures. 

“ Ay; he says he sent me that in place o’a 
shawl, an’ it’s a brave big book; but I 
wish he had sent the shawl, for it wad ha’ 
been mair useful at the present time.” 

‘‘It's a nice book, mammy, an’ look at 
the bonnie covers o’t, an’ here’s writing in it, 
—see!” 

“Ay, show me, Sally,” cried James, 
taking the book out of the child’s hands ; and 
he opened at the fly-leaf, and read aloud, 
““To my dear mother, from her son John. 
May this add to your happiness.” 

“Poor boy, the kindness of him!” ex- 
claimed the father. ‘‘ You will ha’e to read 
it to us, James, as he bids you.” 

“Tt’s a brave nice book; but the shawl 
wad ha’ been useful,” repeated the mother ; 
and then the Bible was put carefully on the 
shelf where John had been wont to keep 
his books. 

It was taken down very often during the 
first week, and shown with some pride to 
detachments of neighbours, who came to hear 
John’s letter read and see his fine presents ; 
and those among them who were able to 
read writing, spelt over the inscription, 
“ May this addto your happiness ;” but after 
that it lay there neglected, and the dust 
settled upon its cover. 

John wrote home pretty often, and in each 
letter that came from him James read the 
words, ‘Dear brother, I hope you dinna 
forget to read to my mother out of her 
Bible ;” and the mother used to say,— 

“Deed, James, you de to read me poor 
John’s book.” 

So for a couple of Sundays after the arrival 
of the letter James did read out a chapter ; 
but the book was always put back again, 
and it had not yet added to anybody’s 
happiness. 

Jack and Sarah were wise and prudent 
enough in the affairs of this world. The 
former was very clever in buying and selling 
cattle for his master, and no man could 
have cheated him of as much as a farthing 
when he went into town to sell his own pig ; 
and Sarah was a sharp woman of business, 
who got th: very highest price for her milk 











and butter ; but of the heavenly wisdom that 
John so desired them to gain they as yet 
knew nothing. 

But there came a season when it seemed 
as if the Bible from America might at last 
fulfil its mission. The family had dwindled 
considerably. James and Henry and Archie 
had been sent for by their brother, and only 
the three youngest children remained in 
Glenmore. 

The yellow envelope, so familiar in the 
cottage, was handed in one morning, and 
Sally, now the reader since James’s departure, 
opened it eagerly, unconscious of the sor- 
rowful news it contained. But she stopped 
short with a cry when she had read James’s 
first few words. 

“ Mother, mother!” she exclaimed, “it’s 
my brother John’s dead letter” (7c, the 
letter containing news of John’s death). 

“Tt was a bad cold he caught that settled 
on the lungs,” wrote James, ‘‘but he was fit 
to speak quite sensible to the last, an’ he 
sent you all his love in the kindest manner ; 
and hoped sister Sally would go on reading 
the Bible to his mother ; an’ he hoped you 
would love an’ serve the Lord, so that he 
might meet yous all in heaven.” 

It was for a short time after the arrival of 
this sad letter that Sarah Marshall used to 
say, “Get poor John’s book, Sally, an’ 
read me a whean verses ;” but no very great 
interest had been excited by what she heard, 
and the Bible was soon left unnoticed upon 
its shelf again. 

Thus John’s prayers seemed to have been 
all in vain. 

Years went by. The parents were now 
almost old people, and the sons and daughter 
were getting on in life. Great changes had 
taken place among the neighbours whom 
John had left at Glenmore when he went 
away alad. The very old had long gone to 
a better home. His contemporaries were 
middle-aged ; they worked hard for their daily 
bread, and the riches of this world were 
beyond their reach ; but some of them were 
rich in faith, and heirs to the kingdom of 
heaven. Sarah Marshall was quite blind. 
When she found her sight suddenly begin to 
fail, she applied, in terror and distress, to one 
doctor after another, to ask if nothing could 
be done to remove the strange dimness that 
was creeping over her eyes, and becoming 
more dense with every week; but they all 
replied that the case was quite hopeless. 
They tried different things, more to satisfy 
her than with any expectation of their prov- 
ing useful; but eight months after the first 
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dimness appeared she was almost stone 
blind. 

To a woman who had always led a very 
bustling, active life blindness was a most 
dreadful affliction. When she could no 
longer either cook, or mend, or knit, or feed 
her pigs and poultry, her days were very 
long and weary. It was not as if her mind 
had been stored with texts and hymns,—as 
if she had had happy thoughts of a better 
world to occupy her. Her uneducated mind 
was a blank, and when her husband was out 
at his work, and Sally, the only child left at 
home, busy about the house, she felt dreary 
and desolate indeed. 

“ Sally,” she called, one day that she was 
fretting more than usual, “ Sally, what are 
you doing ?” 

** Sewing, mother.” 

“Why but you speak, then, girl? It’sa 
poor thing that the neighbours never comes 
in now to tell me anything,—a poor dark 
creature like me!” and she burst into 
tears. 

The truth was that she had grown so 

fretful and impatient since her affliction, 
that the forbearance of her neighbours was 
worn out, and they did not care to be near 
her. 
«Canna you read itsel’?” said she at 
length. “What for did I pay for your 
schooling, do you think, if you canna 
read ?” 

“Deed, mother, I could read finely if I 
had a book; but I got nae book fra the 
library this good wee while.” 

“*Where’s John’s book, then? The poor 
boy wad ha’ been quare an’ vexed if he had 
lived to see the poor dark creature his 
mother is now!” 

Yes, but little as she thought it, John 
would have grieved much more for the dark- 
ness his mother did of feel than for that 
over which she mourned. The spiritual 
blindness, however, was now to be enlight- 
ened ; the answer to John’s prayers was at 
hand, and the bread he had cast upon the 
waters was to be found after many days. 
“The entrance of Thy word giveth light ; 
it giveth understanding unto the simple” 
(Psa. cxix. 130). 

Sally took down the dusty Bible, and 
opening it in the middle of the Gospels, she 
read several chapters. The money spent 
upon her education had not been thrown 
away, for she read unusually distinctly and 
well. Her mother found it easy to follow 
her, and from that day forth used frequently 
to say, “Get John’s book, Sally, an’ read 








me about thon blind man—the poor dark 
creature that the Lord Jesus cured.” 

It was gradually that this dark soul was 
cured. First of all Sarah was interested in 
the parables and miracles, because they were 
stories, and she was dull and weary, and had 
no other book; but by degrees her heart 
was touched. The Holy Spirit worked 
within her, and she began to love the once 
neglected Bible. 

Mr. Johnson, who had striven for years in 
vain to make any impression upon her, was 
astonished at the change. Eagerly she 
begged him to read, and earnestly she lis- 
tened while he explained what he had read. 

“ To think,” she cried, “that John’s book 
was lying there all these years, an’ I never 
heered it read before! An’ the poor fellow 
writing in every letter, ‘I hope my mother 
reads her Bible.’ An’ he wanted me to 
serve the Lord an’ meet him in heaven, an’ 
I never knowed these things before!” 

“ Thank God, it is not too late, Sarah! 
Spend the remainder of your life in serving 
the Lord.” 

“ Many’s the time your reverence invited 
me to the church, an’ I refused to go; but 
I'll go now,—ay, dressed or not dressed, I'll 
gonow! An’ Jack, my old man, he maun 
go too; an’ he listens to John’s book, sir, 
an’ he has a great conceit in it.” 

It was Mr. Johnson's pleasure from this 
time forward to visit her often, and explain 
this Book of books, which was all new and 
fresh to her. And as he read the words, 
“‘ May this add to your happiness,” in a well- 
remembered hand, long cold, he was wont 
to take off his spectacles and rub away an 
unusual dimness. 

From being impatient, Sarah Marshall 
became cheerful and happy. The villagers 
wondered that she had ceased to fret, and 
was apparently quite resigned. Like David, 
she could say, “Before I was afflicted I 
went astray; but now have I kept Thy 
word. It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted, that I might learn Thy statutes” 
(Psa. cxix. 67, 71). The miracles were her 
favourite study, and she used to stop Sally 
when she came to the words of the man born 
blind, whom Jesus healed, “One thing I 
know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see” 
(John ix. 25). : 

“ Ay,” she would say, “that’s me, that’s 
me! It was my poor soul that was blind, 
but blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ my 
Saviour, now I see !” 

LETITIA M‘CLINTOCK, 
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NOMADIC PAPERS. 
XI.—WESTPHALIAN FESTIVITIES. 


As the winter season sets in, B—— sees its|old servant is in waiting, she joins her 
way to certain forms of social entertainment, | influence to that of others in pressing the 
and accordingly, some weeks after my arrival, | company to eat more than is good for them. 
I am fated to make my first acquaintance | Not unfrequently a grand upset over carpet 
with that institution of German country|and dresses of some dish which is being 
towns, a ladies’ coffee party, which infliction | carried round gives zest to the proceedings, 
I was many atime afterwards called upon by affording a mischievous pleasure to some 
to endure. We arrive in morning dresses, | of those assembled. 

but armed with fans and gloves, and, if pos-| They are all more or less afraid of each 
sible, with something to employ our fingers, | other’s tongues. Fear lest it might be said 
between three and four o’clock, and find) Frau Director So-and-so had not as many 


a number of the ladies of the town already 
assembled, and sitting ranged, as if for a 
school-children’s tea party, on each side of 
long tables covered with white cloths. 
Forty may be there, mostly the wives and 
daughters of the town magnates, but now 
and then you meet a professional singer, a 


viands at her coffee party as some other Frau 
Director mainly leads to this display of 
eatables, and you may rely upon it that the 
first information these good housewives will 
impart to their husbands on their return home 
will be the bill of fare. 

Coffee and cakes at last disposed of, 





milliner, or the owner of a Berlin wool shop|some one makes a move, and there is a 
at such gatherings. My friend is immediately “stand at ease,” a little change of places for 
inducted into the sofa, uncomfortable place | half an hour or so, while the young ladies 
of honour that it is, at one end of the table! perform in turns upon the piano. But soon 
in the married ladies’ room. I, having been|the cry of “ As you were” forces every one 
presented to these personages (they seem, by | back to the same seat they occupied before, 
the way, to be nearly all Frau Directors of}and to the amazement of the untutored 
something or other), and having paid my/|stranger, who imagines that he has accom- 
respects, am conducted to the precincts of the | plished all that can possibly be demanded of 


unmarried in the adjoining apartment, and 
landed v7 e¢ armis on the sofa in the midst of 
them. They are all knitting stockings, or 
working at bits of embroidery they have 
brought with them in little bags. 

An aptitude for making conversation is 
worth a great deal to its possessor on such 
occasions, as is also a capacity for eating 
more than one wants with impunity. For 
all those piled plates of cakes, all those high 
mounted “ Torten” which grace the board at 
frequent intervals, are expected to disappear. 
You are required to help yourself to three 





him, sweet dishes go the long round of the 
tables. 

Another pause ensues, and then—and this 
is the last straw, not a light one either, which 
breaks the camel’s back—enter herring salad, 
a dish of all manner of ingredients and 
flavours combined, with slices of meat and of 
sausage rolls, and a “ bowl” composed of dif- 
ferent wines, to crown the entertainment! Well 
might another victim, after likewise making 
her début at a B—— coffee party, exclaim, 
Je vois que Cest ici un peuple mangeant !” 

And, to give the other view of the subject, 





sorts simultaneously, and if you evade the|I am sarcastically reminded by one of the 
time-honoured custom, your neighbours on | /adituées, who does not seem to sympathize 
every side turn into amateur hostesses,;much with the difficulty under which we 
pressing you kindly but fitmly to do justice | labour, that “it must be very cheap to give 








to the feast. One feels oppressed even in 
remembrance when one thinks of the plates- 
ful which have had to be worked through, of 
the increasing heat of the rooms meanwhile, of 
the dulness of the conversation. The town 
ladies take a mouthful, knit a bow, then eat 
another morsel, so that the banquet is 
indefinitely prolonged. Trays of coffee-cups 
follow one another in succession, the saucers 
being frequently handed separately ; if an 





parties in England, for you give people 
nothing to eat there.” 

The very conversation turns upon the 
making of the dishes. One lady asks a 
friend what her husband’s favourite //at is; 
another wishes to. know whether I interest 
myself most about ducks or geese; to 
which I am rather at a loss for a reply, but 
fearing a double entendre, 1 prefer, on the 
whole, the former. Questions of a personal 
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nature, on dress, the domestic arrangements 
of my friends, &c., are rather surprising as 
coming from strangers, and a defensive 
attitude is often necessary. 

_Amid such a dearth of topics, what a 
diversion it must be when such a company 
can find any one among them at whose 
expense they can amuse themselves! One 
or two luckless individuals serve regularly, 
but unconsciously, in this capacity; a 
stranger is also considered fair game, as I 
plainly perceive on my first experience of 
these entertainments, which certainly leaves 
upon me the impression that I have been 
among “ez ddsartiges Volk.” 

I learn, however, by degrees, that there 
are kind hearts in B——as well as in other 
places, and to value them the more by force 
of contrast. 

The young girls are generally good- 
natured ; they admire each other's dresses, 
and the work which they are preparing for 
Christmas ; they gossip about the last de- 
clared, or even foreshadowed engagement, 
and have, indeed, their own private “ Kriinz- 
chen,” or regular meeting, once a week, of 
which the young men stand rather in awe, 
for the discussion of their own and their 
neighbours’ affairs. 

It is often with untold relief that between 
seven and eight o’clock I see my friend 
rising to take leave ; we are then frequently 
he first, after executing many profound 
curtseys, to quit the festive scene. 

The hospitality of B——, not confined to 
these afternoon parties, takes otherwise most 
frequently the shape of hot suppers, the 
equivalent of our eight o’clock dinners, but 
differing from them inasmuch as they are pro- 
longed into the small hours, when it becomes 
difficult for some of the guests to find their 
way home alone. This is scarcely to be won- 
dered at when one hears that it is the almost 
invariable habit of the townsmen of B—— 
to spend their evenings away from home at 
the club, where he who has got through 
most bottles of wine in the past year is 
counted king of them all. There is much 
the same routine observed at supper as at 
coffee parties. You enter, and find yourself 
in a circle of ladies, yourself perhaps the 
only single one among them. You are 
fixed into a chair at once by the hostess, and 
should you attempt to move about, or stand 
and talk to your acquaintances, are entreated 
in a manner that admits of no refusal, to be 
seated again. You are then introduced to 
your right and left hand neighbours if 
unacquainted with them, and supplied with 





a glass of the “bowl” to occupy you until 
supper is announced, which is often a long 
time. Through a half-closed door you hear 
loud talking and see volumes of blue smoke 
emanating, which teach you what to expect 
by and by. The ladies converse flaggingly 
with one another on some trivial topic—the 
failings of their servants, may be, or their 
children’s Christmas ‘presents ; your neigh- 
bour on one side becomes impracticable, 
and you turn in despair to the other. 

Meanwhile the conversation in the next 
room seems to get louder and louder. You 
wonder what all the excitement can be 
about, and whether their topics in there are 
really more interesting. At last comes the 
happy news that supper is served, which you 
hail as a deliverance. There is an influx of 
the smokers, and a carefully prearranged 
march into the supper-room, in which the 
mistress of the house does not always take 
up her proper position. She is anxious, poor 
thing, as you can easily see, and tired already 
with all the preparations. You are deposited 
in your place at a very long and narrow table, 
and as you will have to remain in it for the 
next three or four hours at least, it is as well 
to make up your mind to it beforehand. 
Here is the goal, and from it no one will 
stir more. 

Course follows course in endless succes- 
sion, and if you were amazed at the ladies’ 
powers in dealing with cakes, you are still 
more astonished at the masses of fish, 
flesh, and fowl which go to make a B—— 
supper. It is more like a Homeric meal 
than anything one has ever met with, such 
quantities of substantial dishes appear and 
disappear ; champagne, claret, the wines of 
the Rhine and Moselle abound, and you 
find that your neighbours take delight in 
filling your glass when you are not looking, 
and in urging you continually to finish it up 
and let them fill it again. They talk to you 
of England, of its good meat and sub- 
stantial cooking, which seem to impress 
them ; they tell you stories of your country- 
men abroad, which you can only hope are 
apocryphal, and ask you if you are not 
acquainted with many an “ Englander” 
whom they have met in the way of business, 
and whom, rather to their surprise, you 
never even heard of. Then they relapse 
into “shop,” for everybody at B—— talks 
shop on all occasions ; that is, he discourses 
volubly on what most interests himself, 
which is, of course, his business, and not 
of what he fancies may be acceptable to 
his neighbour. The gentlemen who sit next 
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you at table will therefore probably converse 
with you chiefly on “coaks and coals,” as 
they call them here, the depression in 
the iron trade, or, as a lighter subject, the 
latest lawsuit or newspaper war they have 
been engaged in, and, in consequence, get 
little refreshment or change of ideas from 
their social intercourse. Yet still you feel 
that they are making an effort to be 
pleasant according to their lights, and 
that some of them are overcoming a certain 
awkwardness and restraint, the result of 
little practice in talking to ladies, to do so. 

Now and then a toast is given, when the 
gentlemen rise and make the round of the 
table, touching glasses. 

When the principal part of the viands bas 
been disposed of, and only cakes and bon- 
bons remain, cigars are handed round, and 
an energetic puffing over the table continues, 
until with smarting eyes and aching head you 
see but dimly through a blue mist, which 
nearly chokes you, some local magnate 
rapping the table to gain the entire attention 
of the company to his remarks, in spite of the 
increasing liveliness which prevails, or the 
shining epaulettes and orders of the sole 
representative of the army, as waving his 
chead and hands, while both elbows rest 
upon the table, he gracefully alludes to some 
doughty deed of former days. You are not 
a little grateful to the Landrath, when you 
hear him at midnight beginning to excuse 
himself and his party to the dismayed host, 
who is afraid such a premature departure 
may check the conviviality of the meeting ; 
and when perhaps a whisper reaches you next 
morning of the ranks of the fallen, some under 
the table, some on the route homewards, 
you congratulate yourself the more on the 
timely retreat. 

I am bound to add, however, that this, 
the normal type of the B—— supper party, 

.1s not universally adhered to, and that I have 
spent evenings there of a more agreeable 
character ; notably at the house of the chief 
representative of the industrial interests of 
the town, where you come in contact with 
outsiders, strangers to whom B and its 
interests are not all in all. Here I have met 
Emil Rittershaus, dividing with the late 
Freiligrath the honours of ‘ Westphalian 
poet.” He is a stout and jovial individual, 
who reads his own verses, composed for some 
festive occasion, and relates comical stories 
in the Cologne dialect. Dr. Lowe is here 
occasionally, a well-known public man, who 
represents B—— in the Reichstag, or Im- 





dretenhaus, or Prussian House of Repre- 
sentatives. Earlier in his career he was 
banished for his advanced liberal opinions, 
and lived many years in America. He talks 
English fluently, acquired in the land of his 
banishment, and speaks with pleasure of his 
life there, where he practised as a doctor of 
medicine. In these more liberal days he 
has returned, to be restored to royal favour, 
and to play an able part in the affairs of his 
country. He has a powerful head; you 
would not imagine this to be a man easily 
baffled in anything he undertakes, or turned 
aside from it by persecution. Schumann and 
Brahms are beautifully rendered here, too, 
by a professional singer, who comes some- 
times ona visit. A startling contrast to her 
sweet tones is some Chinese singing to which 
we were once treated at the same house, 
where a party of Celestials, who were study- 
ing at the cannon foundry, were invited to 
meet us at supper, and appeared in full 
costume. One of them, called “ Wang,” 
who sat by me, exhibited his pigtail, and 
discoursed in broken German, as an appro- 
priate topic, on the murder of Mr. Margary, 
was pressed afterwards to give us a specimen 
of his powers, which were certainly extraor- 
dinary. Shutting his eyes and leaning back in 
his chair, he squeaked in a high falsetto, with 
many roulades and short sharp jerks, when he 
opened his eyes and looked suspiciously at 
us,—a long succession of verses in what some- 
what resembled a minor key. He explained 
these to be the lament ofa forsaken wife, who 
sat in the garden alone. The fact that the 
Chinese musical scale is different from ours 
may have prevented our properly appreciat- 
ing this performance, but another drawback 
was that it was nasal throughout, the mouth 
being firmly shut meantime! On being 
asked why he did not sing through his throat 
like other people, he replied with disdain, 
“Sing throat—easy; sing nose—/ard!” 
but kindly proceeded to treat us to a more 
dramatic composition, in which a man and 
woman, quarrelling to a great length through 
alternate verses, brought throat and nose into 
play in turn. Our struggles, sometimes in- 
effectual, to keep our countenances mean- 
while may be imagined ; the more so as one 
of the other Chinese, who both appeared to 








perial Parliament, as well as in the Abgeor- 


consider Wang a great artist, was keeping a 
suspicious eye upon us, while, evidently 
touched by the music, he beat time gently 
and impressively with one hand. 

Tea parties also take place in B——, a 
which music, not feasting, is the main object, 
and many of the ladies of the town are no 
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mean performers. ‘There isa singing society, | regard paid to their prettiness, no attempt at 
too, holding its meetings and giving con-|nice patterns. Gowns for poor women are a 
certs at the “ Harmonic,” whither we oc-| favourite undertaking ; they are made of a 
casionally go during the winter season for | very thick stiff black cotton with little yellow 
some lecture or other entertainment. At/sprigs, very serviceable may be, but painful 
carnival time it becomes the scene of antics |to the fingers, which also get well dyed in 
which to our English ideas must be always dealing with it. They are strangely cut, and 
surprising, and particularly so when entered/have odd sewings and gathers about the 
into by people of mature age, and of a usually { waist. Sister Luise the deaconess, who never 
matter-of-fact turn of mind. They s¢em to| has a moment to spare, flits in and out mean- 
throw sobriety to the winds for a week or | while, in the neatest of white caps and black 
two; to “run amuck” completely, and try | tippets, and with a large basket on her arm, 
which can outdo the other in folly. A com-|executing commissions, bringing tales ot 
mittee sits beforehand to plan the proceed-| want, or greetings from the sick and dying. 
ings, and to invent the absurdities which are | There is not much doné fide poverty in B——, 
carried out at the masked balls ; they arrange, | but a good deal of distress at times, brought 
too, that So-and-so must have arap for some|on by improvidence or illness. The ladies 
action unpopular in the town, and write|of the Frauenverein have a fund for the 
squibs such as are circulated at English | alleviation of this, and I observe that all at 
elections, in which those whom they count, B—— seem kind and charitable in giving 
deserving find themselves famous. Many |help to the needy, and in sending dinners to 
are the recitals of carnival buffooneries atthe sick; and though I have been at 
B—— with which I have been favoured, but pleasanter working parties than those of 
I have only room for a specimen here. On B——, where the bare rooin, the ugly 
One occasion three members of this lively materials, and the bad coffee give rather a 
committee determined to get up a menagerie. desolate air to the proceedings, yet these 
No trouble or expense was spared ; caravan things count as nothing in comparison with 
booths gaily painted to depict the wild beasts the desire to do good, which amid adverse 
within were erected in one of the club-| surroundings prompts these meetings, to 
rooms, and on “ Fastnacht ” the. narrator of | which one cannot but wish greater popularity 
this practical joke for my benefit, disguised | and increased attendance. 
as a showman, was waiting at the door with; While speaking of charities I must not 
his “Walk up, walk up,” &c., to take the forget to mention the Evangelical Hospital, a 
money of the company, and usher them in| model institution, healthily situated and fur- 
amid the roaring, growling, and chattering of nished with all the recent improvements. I 
the animals, all of which was executed by the was much pleased, on my visit to it, with the 
other two conspirators hidden away behind perfect neatness, order, and cleanliness of 
the scenes. One by one the visitors entered the arrangements, as also with the deacon- 
the show, where nothing was to be seen, and esses who showed us round, and who have 
one by one they departed through another the care of the patients. B—— is nowise 
door into some other part of the building. behindhand in all appliances of modern 
The most triumphant success was with the scierce; witness, among other things, the 
burgomaster of the town, who returning tu electric clocks which are set up on the public 
protest at having seen nothing for his money, | buildings of the town, and which, when they 
was persuaded by the showman that he had_ do go wrong, all go wrong together. 
gone the wrong way, and deluded into paying) Our evenings at home are not always 
his sixpence twice over and trying again. passed alone; visitors from the country, and 
In reviewing the social meetings of B , a few of the inhabitants of the town who are 
the fortnightly winter working party of the on a more intimate footing than the others, 
“ Frauenverein ” must not be forgotten, at | drop in sometimes at coffee-time, and are 
which clothes are cut out and made for the persuaded to stay to supper. Most fre- 
poor. About twenty ladies assemble for this | quently our guest is some solitary gentleman, 
purpose in an empty room placed at their’ who has come into the bureau downstairs on 
disposal. There is no reading aloud, but business, and joins the circle in the drawing- 
coffee and rusks are handed round as a, room afterwards, often bringing a pleasant 
refreshment, while a good deal of work is change of ideas with him from his country 
got through, as also a good deal of talking. house, or from the seat of the provincial 
The materials are coarser than one is accus-| government. The president himself comes 
tomed to in England, and there is little| over from it now and then on a flying visit 
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he is the Landrath’s superior in office, and a 
very smart new broom in the government at 
A . His coming sends every one flying 
round. Hehasa great deal to see and to do 
while here ; a little official dinner or supper 
must be arranged for him, mostly of gentle- 
men of weight in the circle, at which a 
good deal of business gets discussed. He is 
a man of mark, probably a rising statesman, 
and already noted for his energy and admi- 
nistrative powers; he figures in Samarow’s 
well-known political novel, “Um Szepter 
und Kronen.” 

Once a year my friends give a large official 
supper party, at which half the town and a 





sprinkling of the neighbourhood appears. 
It involves such wholesale culinary prepara- | 
tions as may be imagined, but, happily for | 
those constituted like myself, a ‘Tobacco | 
Parliament” is not permitted at it. Here! 
are assembled all the titles of the town, which | 
you must endeavour to remember and to) 
apply appropriately, not forgetting that “ Frau 
Doctor” may have become “ Frau Sanitats- 
rath,” and ‘ Frau Director,” “Frau Commer- | 
zienrath,” since your last merry meeting. | 
The first and second burgomaster of the 
town, with their wives, are present; the! 
bank directors, coal-pit directors, school 
directors, with their several directresses 


business of the commanding officer of militia, 
whose head-quarters are at B——, and it 
adds very much to the labours of the Land- 
rath during a portion of the year. They are 
assisted at the time by a lieutenant of a line 
regiment, who comes from a distance for the 
purpose, by an army doctor and _ several 
civilians ; for the work they have in hand is 
to sort out of the whole circle those young 
men of twenty years of age whom they 
consider fit for military service. There are 
disabilities to be taken into consideration ; 
personal defects, the fact of being the only 
son of a widowed mother, weak health, or 
insufficient growth, form a plea for excusing 
altogether, or at least delaying the temporary 
soldiering for another year. Thus it happened 
that in this year 1875, when 5,860 were liable 
for service in the circle, only 998 were taken, 
and 2,685 put off until next year. The 
month of April is chiefly spent in driving 
about the country bound on this errand, and 
July brings us a general and his suite to decide 
upon the merits of those chosen. When 
they arrive there is much paying of stiff 
calls, helmet in hand, amid a general air of 
pipeclay and pomade, preparatory to a 
dinner given in their honour at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, at which the ladies, who 
are greatly in the minority, have to appear 


abound ; even “Mr. Gas and Water Director” | in the light of day in evening toilettes, and 
and “Mrs. Gas and Water Directress” are|the uniforms and orders give a gay and 
both here. ‘brilliant effect to the table. The lieutenant 

I do not see much of my hosts on such an | who takes me in complains indeed that he is 
evening, having the roomful of young people | dissatisfied with his coat, which is not so 
allotted to me to entertain, and being fully | handsome as the green one of the captain in 
occupied in getting them to talk, and in| the sharp-shooter guards opposite ; but then 
endeavouring to supply them all with supper. | he is proud of his regiment, the Saxe-Coburg- 
The B—— gentlemen do not seem to under-| Gotha, as having his Royal Highness the 
stand the buffet arrangement, and when the| Duke of Edinburgh for its colonel, though 
move is made to it, appear to take ‘“Every|it does not see much of him. He drinks 
man for himself” as their motto’; so my friend | to me at the end of the entertainment, while 
and I have to hand the dishes assiduously | he thanks me for my company—an observance 
ourselves, assisted by one or two aides-de-| hitherto strange to my experience, and 
camp, not “‘of that ilk,” whose services are | possibly South German. My neighbour on 
valued, as such have seldom been. My the other side, a stout and elderly staff 
astonishment was great when returning from | surgeon, amuses me by telling me that his 
the adjoining room, where the Landrath had | uncle is going to take him to London this 
taken one or two visitors to look at some old|summer; I having supposed him rather 
china, and where we had scarcely remained | beyond the era of beneficent relatives. 
five minutes, we found that all the company | The staff entertain me before dinner by the 
had vanished without saying good-night to | way in which they look on, while their general 
their host as if by magic, following one an- |is presented to me with awe and evident 
other out like a flock of sheep. |wonder that I do not seem more afraid of 

Military dinners have to be given now and | him, which confirms my previous impression 
then by the Landrath, when the officers of the |of the imposing effect and influence of 
Aushebung, or recruiting commission, are | official rank in Prussia. 
staying in the town. Recruiting is the chief | 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE WAHABEES. 
A SKETCH OF THEIR HISTORY. 
By LIEUTENANT C, R, LOW (LaTE I.N.). 


A VERY interesting chapter of Oriental his-; Koran, and every year saw the acquisition 
tory is that devoted to the rise and decadence] of fresh territory and an increase to the 
of Wahabeeism, a political organization and} numerical strength of the new religionists. 
a religious sect which is not confined to its) When he died, after a reign of fifty years, his 
home in Central Asia, but is a source of sovereignty extended from the frontiers of 
anxious concern to the rulers of our great) Mecca to the Persian Gulf, and his sons 


Eastern dependency. 

The Wahabees derive their name from the 
founder of their religion, Mohammed-ebn- 
Abd-ul-Wahab, who was born about 1730 at 
Horeymelah, in the province of Nejd, in 
Central Asia. Abd-ul-Wahab began life as 
a travelling merchant, and visited Baghdad, 
Bussorah, and, as some writers say, also 
Persia, India, and Constantinople, though 
that accomplished Arabic scholar and emi- 
nent traveller, Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave (to 


whose excellent “Narrative of a Year’s| 
and Eastern | 
we are chiefly indebted in the} 


Journey through Central 


Arabia ” 


| succeeded to his inheritance; his coadjutor, 
the still more remarkable prophet of Waha- 
| beeism, died before him, universally revered, 
and left behind him a religion which is still 
a power in Western Asia. At the time of 
Palgrave’s visit (1862) the grandson of 
Mohammed Abd-er-Rahman, was still living 
at Riadh, the present capital of the kingdom, 
and the son of the latter was Cadi, or magis- 
trate, of the city. 

Saood, called the Great, was the second of 
that name. His family was founded by a 
chief of the Anezah tribe, by name Saood, 
whose successor, Abd-ul-Azeez, was father of 








preparation of this sketch), avers that the |the protector of the founder of the Wahabee 
statement is unconfirmed by local tradition. |religion. Saood the Second was not unde- 
It was at Damascus, at the age of thirty, that | serving the title of Great, as, besides being a 
the remarkable man, his son, first resolved | great soldier, he was a patron of learning, 
to consecrate his life to the reform of|and adorned his capital with religious and 


Islam, and its restoration to what he con- 
ceived its founder, Mohammed, intended it 
should be; discarding the worship of saints 
and all the other corruptions that had been 
superadded to the religion of the Koran, he 
enunciated a pure Deism, the worship of 
one God. 

When the son of Abd-ul-Wahab began to| 
promulgate his doctrines at Eyanah, he was 
forced to flee, and took refuge at the castle 
of Dereeyah, distant eighteen miles, the 
residence of Saood, a powerful chief of the 
Anezah Arabs. Saood and his guest quickly 
saw that each could advance the interests of 
the other, and while the reformer of Islam 
promised that his host should be supreme 
monarch of Nejd, Saood, on his part, 
solemnly swore that he would devote his 





sword to the furtherance of the doctrines of 
the Wahabee, whose follower he became. 
Thus religious fervour and worldly interest 
threw their weight into the same scale, and 


| 


national monuments. In 1800 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Abd-ul-Azeez, who 
carried fire and sword into the provinces 
yet unsubdued on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Kateef was captured and the island 
of Bahrein opposite, and, finally, his younger 
brother, Abdullah, also an impetuous warrior, 
overran the kingdom of Oman, and forced 
the Imaum of Muscat, the father of Seyyid 
Said, the great prince who ruled over Oman 
for over fifty years, to pay tribute and receive 
a garrison into his chief towns. But the 
dagger of the assassin, a Sheeah, who 
travelled from Kerbela for the purpose, cut 
short the career of Abd-ul-Azeez, who fell 
as he was worshipping before a shrine in 
Dereeyah. The assassin was dragged into 
the street, where he was put to death, and in 
his turban was"found a scroll in which were 
inscribed these words :—“ Thy duty to thy 
God bids thee as the most sacred of duties 
to slay Abd-ul-Azeez. In escaping, rich 


from the year 1760 may be dated the start-|rewards await thee, but if thou fallest thou 
ing point of Wahabeeism as a proselytizing | shalt be translated to the joys of Paradise.”* 


faith. Saood, sword in hand, attacked his 


neighbours in the name of God and the |and Egypt, in 1825-1828.” 


* Webster's ‘‘Travels in the Crimea, Turkey, 
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He was succeeded by Abdullah, a true 
Oriental despot, who delighted in slaughter, 
and resolved to avenge the assassination of 
his brother on the city which had sent his 
murderer on his errand of blood, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt to capture Meshed 
Ali, a holy city of the Sheeahs, carried by 
assault Kerbela, their Mecca, put to the 
sword the inhabitants—men, women and 
chilren —and rifled or destroyed the tomb of 
Ali, son-in-law of the prophet, and the rich 
mosque where had been deposited for 
centuries the offerings of the Persian devotees. 
Intoxicated with success, the Wahabee con- 
queror turned his attention to the city held 
by the votaries of the other sect of Islam, as 
the most sacred on earth, and forthwith set 
out with a large army for Mecca. The city 
was carried by assault, and the priests shared 
the fate of the Turkish garrison, who were 
put to the sword, the sacred Kaabah, or 
black stone »f Mahomed, was despoiled of 
all the rich fts of “ the faithful,” and Waha- 
bee guardia s placed over it.* From Mecca 
Abdullah marched to Medina, which was 
treated like Kerbela and Mecca, and to the 
horror of every Moslem, not only were the 
tombs of Abu Bekr and Othman, the suc- 
cessors of the prophet, despoiled, but the 
sacrilegious band of Abdullah bore off the 
rich offerings ‘suspended in the mosque over 
the grave of Mahomed, which were sent to 
Dereeyah on sixty camels. Abdullah swept 
like a simoom from one end of Arabia to the 
other, and the entire country from Palmyra 
southward, save the corner of Yemen near 
Aden and a portion of the Hadramaut, 
or southern coast, acknowledged his sway. 
He ruled the country witha rod of iron, 
and when the people rebelled against his 
tyranny, he put them to the sword. But the 
cup of his iniquities was nearly full, and the 
following anecdote is told as marking the date 
when his career of conquest was changed for 
defeat and disaster. He was riding through 
the ruins of Hootah, where every man and 
child had been mercilessly massacred, when 
he was confronted by a woman, childless and 
widowed. 

“Abdullah,” called the poor creature, 


* According to Burckhardt’s ‘‘ Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahabys,”’ these events occurred in 
April and May, 1803, and the Wahabee leader was 
Saood, eldest son of Abdul Azeez, not Abdullah ; 
and he states that after the capture of Mecca, 
“not the slightest excess was committed.” Burck- 
hardt says Abd-ul-Azeez was assassinated in 1803, 
Just before the capture of Medina, and was suc- 
ceeded by Saood, in whose reign the Wahabee 
power was broken by Mehemet Ali. 


whom the frenzy of despair had nerved to 
face the tyrant, surrounded as he was by his 
blood-stained followers. 

The Prince replied to the challenge— 
“ Here I am.” 

“ Pronounce the name of God !” said his 
interrogator. 

“O God!” exclaimed Abdullah. 

“© God,” continued she, completing the 
sentence, “if Abdullah has done well in what 
he has here done, reward him with good, but 
if it be injustice and cruelty, requite him 
accordingly.” 

Abdullah, says the narrator, conscience 
struck and downcast, turned silently away, 
and returned to Dereeyah, but the curse 
followed him. 

The instrument of his punishment was 
Ibrahim Pasha, one of the most remarkable 
men produced by the East, eldest son of 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, even more 
renowned in history. In 1811 Mehemet 
despatched an expedition under the com- 
mand of his second son, Toussoun Pasha, 
which landed at Yembo in October ; but it 
was numerically insufficient for the task, 
consisting of less than 2,000 infantry and 
800 cavalry. When advancing against 
Medina in January, 1812, Toussoun suffered 
a great disaster, but in the following Novem- 
ber he was more successful, and aftera siege 
of fifteen days the city was carried by assault, 
and 1,000 Wahabees were massacred in the 
streets. This success was followed by the 
surrender of Mecca, in January, 1813, to 
Mustafa Beg, one of Toussoun’s generals, 
and soon the whole of Hedjaz submitted to 
the authority of the Sultan. But the Wahabee 
power was unbroken, and Nejd as yet un- 
conquered, and in September of this year 
Mehemet Ali arrived at Jiddah with 2,000 
infantry, an equal number of cavalry pro- 
ceeding by land. In November Toussoun 
suffered a disastrous defeat at Taraba, where 
700 men were slain, and a few months later 
the Turks were driven out of Gonfode, a sea- 
port to the southward of Jiddah. In June, 
1814, areinforcement of 1,500 men arrived 
from Egypt, but misfortune seemed to dog 
the footsteps of the Turks, who were again 
defeated, under Abdin Bey, by the Wahabees, 
with heavy loss, at Zohran, south of Taif; 
but Mehemet Ali, issuing from Mecca with 
all his troops, turned the tables on his 
enemies at Byssel, where he defeated them 
with immense slaughter, 5,000 heads being 
brought to the Pasha, who had offered a 
reward of six dollars apiece for them. 





With the treachery and cruelty which have 
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ever been one of the chief characteristics of 
Turks, Mehemet Ali celebrated his victory by 
putting to death the 300 prisoners he had cap- 
tured, in the following manner. Fifty were 
impaled before the gates of Mecca, twelve at 
each of the ten halting-places between Mecca 
and Jiddah, and the rest before the Mecca gate 
of Jiddah, where they were left until the dogs 
and vultures devoured their carcases. This 


leaving behind him a reputation for chivalric 
valour and profuse generosity. But Mehemet 
Ali was bent on breaking the Wahabee power 
at Dereeyah itself, and in August, 1816, 
despatched his eldest son, Ibrahim Pasha, 
to Hedjaz with 2,000 infantry, who went by 
sea from Cosseir, and 1,500 cavalry, who 
marched by land. Ibrahim Pasha was in 







infamous conduct is vouched for by Burck- 
hardt, who was making the hadj, or pilgrim- 
age, to Mecca at the time, and affords a con- 
clusive answer to those Turkish apologists 
who during the recent Russo-Turkish war 
gave as one of the reasons for disbelieving 
the evidence of Canon Liddon and Mr. McColl 
as to the impalings on the banks of the 
Danube, that it was contrary to Turkish 
custom, whereas the reverse is the case. 
Another instance of wholesale impalement 
of prisoners is mentioned by Webster in his 
‘ Travels in Turkey and Egypt between the 
years 1825-28.” He says that Ismael Pasha, 
youngest son of Mehemet Ali, when victorious 
in Sennaar, in southern Egypt, “seized Hassan 
Regeb and his partisans and impaled the 
latter.” ‘‘The act of impalement,” he adds, 
“was a sight wholly new to the simple 
people of Sennaar, and had the effect of 
creating an insurmountable dislike against 
the Turks.” 

According to Burckhardt, whose account 
of Wahabee history differs from that of 
Palgrave, Saood, son of Abd-ul-Azeez, died 
of Nejd fever in May,1814, and was succeeded 
by Abdullah, the warrior whose excesses at 
the holy places of Mecca and Medina brought 
upon him the chastisement of the Turkish 
Government. 

The successes of Mehemet Ali cost him 
dearly, and of 4,000 men he had taken with 
him from Mecca in his last successful raid of 
fifteen days, he only returned with 1,500; but 
he managed to rid himself of two of his most 
formidable opponents, Backroudj and Tamy, 
the former of whom was put to a cruel death, 
and the latter sent a prisoner to Constanti- 
nople, where he was beheaded. One of 
Abdullah’s first acts was to sue for peace, 
and having opened negotiations with 
Toussoun, he abandoned all claims to the 
cities of Mecca and Medina, receiving as 
compensation the towns of Kassim he had 
conquered. 

In May, 1815, Mehemet Ali finally quitted 
Hedjaz, after a residence of nearly two years 
in Arabia, and in the following November 
Toussoun also returned to Cairo, but died of 
the plague at Rosetta in September, 1816, 


truth a most remarkable prince, and Palgrave 
says that even in #862 his name was never 
mentioned in Nejd but with respect, and 
the Wahabees regarded him as a military 
genius of the highest standard. The talented 
author and traveller himself entertains the 
greatest admiration of Ibrahim Pasha, whose 
generalship in the approaching campaign, 
and the intuitive foresight with which he 
selected the points most suitable for the 
erection of the fortifications for keeping the 
land in subjection, he extols in unmeasured 
terms. ‘The following anecdote is told of the 
circumstances under which Ibrahim received 
his appointment of generalissimo of the 
Egyptian forces. Mehemet Ali having re- 
solved on the subjugation of the Wahabees, 
summoned to Cairo all his generals and 
ministers to deliberate on the matter. “ After 
explaining at length to those present why he 
had called them together, and what was his 
desire, Mehemet Ali pointed to an apple 
which lay on the floor of the divan; it had 
been placed exactly at the centre of the large 
carpet spread in the hall before them. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘whichever of you can 
with his hand reach and give me that apple, 
but without placing his foot on the carpet 
where it lies, he shall command the expedi- 
tion against Nejd.’ Many a little Bey 
sprawled his full length on the ground, with 
his heels just out of the carpet rim, and his 
arms outstretched to the fruit, but the dis- 
tance was too great, and the apple remained 
ungrasped. One after another each tried 
some new devices, but all in vain,and ended 

by giving it up in despair. At last the short, 

stout Ibrahim, Mehemet Ali’s adopted son, 
rose, bowed to his father, and offered to 
execute the difficult manceuvre. Ali laughed, 

not doubting of his failure. But their scorn 

was soon changed for admiration when 

Ibrahim Pasha quietly set to work rolling 
up the carpet from its rim inwards, till the 

apple stood within an easy reach; he then 

took it up and handed it to his father, who 

understood the figurative enigma, and forth- 

with named him commander-in-chief of the 

Egyptian army.” 

Ibrahim Pasha landed at Jeddab, and 

advanced up the long valley that leads from 
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Mecca to Nejd, where there were occasional 
wells of water, keeping his line of march clear 
of the fanatic population of Wadi Dowaseer, 
and only encountering the Bedouin tribes. 
Meanwhile Abdullah had taken post at 
Koreyn, in the inner Nejdean passes, and 
here he staked his crown in a sanguinary 
battle, protracted over two days, which was 
only decided by the fire of the invader’s field- 
pieces. At this battle, Harith, a noted 
Wahabee cavalry leader, performed prodigies 
of valour, but all was in vain. Palgrave 
writes, “ Harith with his lancers broke through 
the enemy’s lines and reached the Pasha 
himself ; but just as the sword of the Nejdean 
was raised to put an end to the war at one 
blow, a Circassian came behind him in the 
mélée and with a drawing stroke of his sabre 
cut through the Arab’s loins. Harith fell 
dead from his horse, but his companions, 
undiscouraged, continued the fray till night 
parted the combatants. The dreams of 
Ibrahim Pasha are reported to have been 
long haunted by the memory of his imminent 
personal danger on that day, and for years 
after he would often start from sleep exclaim- 
ing the name of Harith. At last the artillery, 
which had been dragged up a commanding 
height, did its work. Abdullah, with his 
broken troops, retreated to entrench himself 
in Dereeyah, and Wadi Hanseefah lay open 
to the Egyptians. They advanced, but 
cautiously, and after dispersing a few troops 
left to check their way, came before the 
capital. An assault was at once given, but 
was repulsed by the garrison. Ibrahim, 
whose far-sighted policy would gladly have 
spared unnecessary bloodshed, did not repeat 
the attempt, and contented himself with post- 
ing troops around the walls to prevent all 
communications from without, while he 
summoned the townsmen to capitulate. No 
answer was returned. Twenty days did the 
Egyptians maintain the blockade without 
firing and without receiving a shot, for the 
Wahabees, resolved to keep their whole 
strength ready for the decisive onset, made 
no sallies, nor replied otherwise than by 
silence to Ibrahim’s repeated proposals for 
surrender. Meanwhile a reserve Wahabee 
force gathered head in Sedeyr, and marched 
to relieve the capital. Ibrahim was informed 
of their movements, and sent against them a 
strong detachment, which met them at Sedoos, 
and by an easy victory scattered Abdullah’s 
last hopes of succour. Then, on the twenty- 
first day of the siege, the Pasha sent the 
besieged his ultimatum of honourable capitu- 


reverse of fortune would have abated the 
pride of the Nejdean monarch, and would 
bring him to accept the proffered clemency, 
But even then Abdullah would not submit, 
and the messenger returned without an 
answer. Ibrahim gave orders to range the 
artillery on the heights around the capital. 
At sunset the bombardment began, and 
lasted without intermission till sunrise next 
day. Six thousand shot and shell are said 
to have been thrown during that night on 
the devoted town. Morning dawned on 
crumbling walls and heaps of ruins, on the 
dying and the dead whelmed beneath their 
falling dwellings, and on the helpless despair 
of the survivors.” Dereeyah at length sub- 
mitted, and Ibrahim having entered the city, 
placed in restraint Abdullah and his family 
and court, but following the course of politic 
clemency he had displayed during his long 
march from Mecca, when he paid full value 
for every drop of water and every date his 
soldiers consumed, the Pasha proclaimed a 
general amnesty for all the inhabitants, ex- 
cept the religious teachers and priests, whom, 
as the inculcators and inciters of Wahabee 
fanaticism and intolerance, he reserved for a 
different fate. These people he assembled 
in the chief mosque, and ordering the ortho- 
dox Mahommedan teachers of the law he 
had brought with him from Cairo to enter 
into religious controversy with them, himself 
presided over their deliberations for a period 
of three days. On the fourth day, when his 
patience was exhausted, or he considered the 
farce had been played out, Ibrahim intervened, 
and, says Palgrave, “ after obtaining from the 
Nejdean theologians the orthodox declaration 
common to many besides, that ‘as there is 
only one God, so there is only one faith, and 
that faith is our faith,’ and that in logical 
consequence salvation out of their pale was 
wholly impossible, he thus addressed them :— 
“ «Well, you pigs, and what do you say 
about paradise? what is its extent?’ Now 
to this question there is only one answer 
admissible in the mouth of a Mahommedan, 
namely, that contained in the words of the 
Koran, ‘A paradise equal in extent to all 
heaven and earth, prepared for the pious.’ 
This was accordingly given. 

“¢ A paradise equal in extent to all heaven 
and earth, repeated Ibrahim Pasha; ‘and 
meanwhile should you Nejdeans by some 
incomprehensible act of God’s mercy, get 
admittance there, one single tree of its 
gardens would be well enough to shelter you 
all. And for whom, pray, is the rest of the 
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them and kill them,’ said Ibrahim, turning 
to the soldiers drawn up behind; and in a 
few minutes the mosque of Dereeyah was 
the bloody tomb of Wahabee theology. 

“‘Tbrahim now proceeded to the work of 
conciliation, thus affording by his conduct 
after victory a marked contrast to the course 
in general pursued by Turkish conquerors 
from the days of Mahomet the Second, who 
first planted the standard of Islam in Europe. 
He conciliated the common people, and saw 
that equal justice was meted out to all of 
every degree, but for intolerance he had 
nothing but stern repression. He displayed 
his genius as a military chief by the unerring 
judgment with which he fixed on the strong 
and commanding points of the land for for- 
tifications to dominate the country, while he 
consulted the permanent welfare of the people 
by sinking wells and introducing agricultural 
improvements.” 

This is the testimony borne by Mr. Pal- 
grave, who relates what he heard in Nejd, 
but a different story is told by Mr. Webster, 
who travelled in the East between the 
years 1825 and 1828. This gentleman writes, 
“Tbrahim Pasha is remembered as the 
scourge of Arabia and the curse of Dereeyah. 
Mehemet, in a moment of passion, had 
threatened to destroy the city so that one 
stone should not be left upon another, and 
Ibrahim was the unrelenting executer of his 
father’s wishes. The Wahabee capital was 
entirely destroyed, and the inhabitants thrust 
forth into the desolate wilderness to starve 
and die, or obtain refuge where they best 
could.” 

After a stay of some months in Nejd, 
Ibrahim Pasha proceeded on his return to 
Cairo, taking with him Abdullah, who in 
November, 1818, was sent prisoner to 
Constantinople, where he was beheaded; 
Ibrahim also took with him the greater part 
of the royal family, and some of the prin- 
cipal nobles, whom he proposed to send back 
to their country after they had acquired the 
elements of civilized life from a residence at 
the Egyptian capital. One of his generals, 
Ismael Pasha, was left behind to govern the 
country, and remained in Nejd a period of 
two years, when he returned to Egypt, 
leaving one Khalid Pasha in his place. 
Ismael’s rule had been tyrannical, but Khalid 
exceeded his predecessor in cruelty and in- 
justice. Palgrave says, “The tortures of 
impalement and of burning alive, both of 
which Khalid introduced into Nejd, height- 
ened the growing indignation of the inhabit- 
ants, now fully resolved to throw off the 
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Egyptian tyranny.” At length the people 
found a Wallace in Toorkee, son of Abdullah, 
who had managed to effect his escape from 
Dereeyah at the time the town was entered 
by Ibrahim’s army. Toorkee led a wander- 
ing life, residing some years at Bussorah, 
until he was summoned to place himself at 
the head of the movement to free his native 
land from the grasp of the oppressor, an in- 
vitation to which he responded with eagerness. 
After prolonged and severe fighting, the 
Egyptians were driven to Kassim, and 
Toorkee was declared Sultan of Nejd. He 
selected Riad as his new capital, and com- 
menced reorganizing the administration ; but 
he was not permitted to enjoy the throne 
in peace, for Mehemet Ali sent Hoossein 
Pasha with an army to reconquer the 
country. Once again the Wahabees suffered 
defeat at the hands of the disciplined 
soldiery of Egypt, and Toorkee fled from 
Riad, which was occupied by the enemy 
as well as the entire valley of the Wadi 
Haneefah. Hoossein now advanced against 
Hareek, where Toorkee had taken refuge, 
but the Egyptian ermy, while crossing an 
arm of the Nefood, or great desert, were led 
astray by their traitorous guides, who left 
them to die of thirst. It is said that over 
4,000 men perished in this expedition, and 
it is certain that Hoossein was forced to 
flee the country with the remnant of his 
followers, and soon after proceeded to 
Egypt. 

Toorkee now returned to Riad, and ruled 
for some years in peace, but about 1830, 
being desirous of annexing Hasa, a former 
appanage of the Nejdean Crown, organized 
an expedition which was despatched under 
the command of his son Feysul. Scarcely 
had this army left Riad than Toorkee was 
assassinated by his cousin Mesharee, who, 
however, was not suffered to reap the reward 
of his treachery. Feysul returned to Riad, 
where he was received with acclamation, and 
besieged the usurper in the great palace, 
which, like our feudal fortresses, was capable 
of standing a siege, and resisting aught but 
regular artillery. Mesharee repulsed an as- 
sault, but on the twenty-first day of the siege 
Abdullah, a famous chief, gained admittance 
into the palace at night by treachery, and 
slew the murderer of Toorkee. Feysul now 
ascended the throne of Nejd, and rewarded 
his faithful adherent Abdullah by the inde- 
pendent chiefship of Shomer, which he 
enjoyed until his death in 1844. Mean- 
while Mehemet Ali was not the man to 
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the destruction of his army, and despatched 
Khoorshid Pasha with a large force against 
him. Feysul was forced to fly from his 
capital, and proceeded in disguise to Mecca, 
and as far north as Damascus, until after an 
exile of two years he was recalled by his 
countrymen; and Khalid, grandson of the 
Ameer Abd-ul-Azeez, who had been placed 
on the throne by Khoorshid Pasha, quietly 
resigned the authority into his hands. But 
the Egyptian general was not inclined to 
permit this reinstatement, and taking Feysul 
prisoner, sent him to Egypt, where he re- 
mained immured in a fortress for five years 
until the death of Mehemet Ali, the con- 
sistent and life-long enemy of his race and 
religion. On the accession of Abbas Pasha, 
grandson of the late Viceroy, Feysul and his 
companions in exile were permitted to escape, 
and that prince sent emissaries from Cosseir 
to Nejd, to find out what were his prospects 
of success should he again make a bid for 
power. The answer was favourable, as the 
present nominee of Khoorshid, one Ebn- 
Theneyyan, also a grandson of Abd-ul-Azeez, 





was detested by the people for his tyranny 
and cruelty. Khoorshid, finding that he 
could expect no aid from Abbas Pasha, fled 
from the wrath to come, and quitting Kassin 


with his troops, returned to Egypt. Within 
recent years Turkish rule has been extended 
along the shores of the Persian Gulf from 
Koweit to Bida, an extent of 400 miles, thus 
almost confining the Wahabee sovereignty 
to the town of Riad itself. 

In 1865, only three years after the visit of 
Mr. Palgrave, Colonel (now Sir Lewis) Pelly, 
accompanied by Lieutenant E. Dawes, of the 
Indian Navy, and Dr. Colville, Residency 
Surgeon of Bushire, proceeded on a mission 
to Feysul; landing at Koweit, they per- 
formed the march on camels, and had an 
interview with the then almost imbecile 
monarch of Nejd, and his famous Wuzeer 
Mahboot, both of whom, as well as Abdullah, 
the eldest son of Feysul, to whom he has 
resigned the government of his kingdom, 
are fully described in Palgrave’s graphic 
volumes. 


SORROW. 


Our grief: what is it but a dream ? 
A phantom fancy-born? 

A shadow passing o’er the light 
That tells the coming morn? 


’Tis but the wintry blast that sweeps 
Around us at our play : 

A moment’s shudder, and our task 
Drives iciest cares away. 


’Tis but the curtain drawn to shade 
The fiery summer’s dart : 

Life’s grave awhile subdued proves oft 
Rest to the weary heart. 


’Tis but heaven’s lesson learnt on earth 
In school-time’s hardest hours : 

The pruning back of hope’s young shoots, 
The thinning of joy’s flowers. 


Old winter’s robe of snow: 





'Tis but the snowdrop’s dearest friend, | 





Above, ’tis dangerous, cold, and rude ; 
*Tis warm and safe below. 


Tis but the shadow of the rock 
O’er earth’s too brilliant road: 

Back from the path ’tis sweet to rest, 
Seclusion speaks of God. 


Thine, Saviour, is the hand that gives 
The joy-beam and the tear ; 

Thy sad experience knows best 
What suits man’s sojourn here. 


To Thee I trust: send what Thou wilt, 
Twill bind me to Thy side : 

Come joy, come sorrow,—Lord, I know 
Thou lov’st, whate’er betide. 


So ’tis no grief to me at times 
A minor song to sing : 

When strength is weakest, then I find 
*Tis easier far to cling. 

J. W. MILLs. 
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On NOVEMBER 25 will be published 
THE FIRST PART or toe NEW VOLUME 


Cassell’s Family Magazine 


(Part 61), price SEVENPENCE, 


With a Charming Coloured Frontispiece, entitled « SYMPATHY.’’* 





The NEW PROGRAMME for the YEAR 1880 includes— 


1. 4 WELL-MANAGED HOUSEHOLD (Chapters on Detailed Matters of Housekeeping). 
u. HOME PICTURES FROM OTHER LANDS (Domestic Arrangements, Homes, &c.). 
ur. SCHOOLS FOR THE BOYS; or, Our Foundation of Lesser Public Schools. 
1v. THE WORLD’S NEW HIGHWAYS: Suez Canal—The Panama Scheme, &c. 
v. FINE-ART WORK FOR WOMEN, 
vi. THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 
vu. HONOURS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
vu, WHAT TO WEAR (Chit-Chat on Dress). 
ix. ENGLISH HEALTH RESORTS, Old and New. 


x. HOME COOKERY, A Series of Practical Papers on. By the Author of 
“*CoMMON-SENSE COOKERY.” 


x1. AMERICAN COOKERY. By An AmMERICAINE, 


xu. THE GATHERER of Everything that is interesting and most useful to the Family 
Circle—New Inventions, Latest Discoveries, Household Hints, Amusements, &c. 


xu. THE GREAT TOWN-HALLS OF ENGLAND, and What is Done in Them. 
xiv, GARDEN AND ORCHARD PAPERS for the Year. 

xv. SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE, By Dr. Water. And OtuerR Poems, 

xvi. NEW SERIAL STORY.—HORACE MACLEAN. 
xvu. NEW SERIAL STORY.—HIDDEN GOLD. 


xvul. NUMEROUS OTHER PAPERS of a miscellaneous character, specially possessing 
current interest, 


*.* Order the DECEMBER PART of CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
ready Nov. 25, price 7d., commencing the New Volume for 1880. 








Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 





% This really beautiful little Picture is printed in not less than Eighteen Colours, and as its 
reproduction will obviously take a considerable time, it will be understood why it is necessary that 
orders should be given at once for the Part in which it will be published. 





























NOW READY. 
The FIRST PART of the NEW VOLUME of 


THE QUIVER, 


Being the NOVEMBER PART (price 6d.). 
IN THIS PART THE FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS 
PROJECTED IN THIS LONG-ESTABLISHED 
MAGAZINE ARE COMMENCED. 


CONTENTS— 


“What Lack I Yet?” By the 
Right Rev. the LorD BISHOP OF 
ROCHESTER. 

A Vision of the Saints. By JoHN 
FRANCIS WALLER, LL.D. 

The Measureless Love of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 

A Mother’s Aspiration. By E. M. 
ALFORD. 

Homes and Haunts of English 
Martyrs.—JoHN WYCLIF. 

The Outward Life and the In- 
ward. By the Rev. H. ALLon, D.D. 

Scripture Lessons for School 
and Home. New Series. 

Lucy and John Hutchinson: A 
Stupy. By SARAH TYTLER. 

Granny’s Eyes. A Poem. 
WEATHERLY. 

William Williams, the Watts of 
Wales. By the Rev. R. SHINDLER. 

The Black Valley. A Story for 
Young People. 


By G. 





The Whole Armour of God. By 
the Rey. JAS, FAITHFULL, 

Highways and Hedges. Our Paris 
ORPHANAGE. By ANNE BEALE, 


“They Knew Him Not.” By the 
Rev, FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 

Silent Preachers. 

A Pilgrim through this Lonely 
World. Words by Sir EDwarp 
DENNY, Bart. Music by E. J. Hop- 
KINS, L.Mus. 

Short Arrows.—The Bible in the 
Guard-room—Good Work at Devon- 
port—The China Inland Mission— 
Befriending Young Servants—The 
Gospel in Rome—The Open-Air Mis- 
sion—Rest for Overworked Women— 
Christian Testimony, 

“The Quiver” Bible Class. New 


Series. 

A HEROINE OF HOME. Serial 
Story. 

OUR NEW NEIGHBOUR, 
Serial Story. 


FRONTISPIECE—‘‘ For, hour by hour, by Granny’s side, 
The little maid will sit and read.” 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London; and all Booksellers. 








THE QUIVER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


Will be published on the 25th of November, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 


“SWIFT ARROWS.” 


Price 6d, (post free, 74d.). 
Cassell Petler, Galpin & Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 
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NOTICE.—The Permanent ENLARGEMENT, without 
increase of price, of 


The MAGAZINE of ART 


Is commenced with this Month’s Part, viz, Part 19, price 7d., 
In which will be found full particulars of the PRIZES offered to 
ART STUDENTS, with Rules to be observed by Competitors, 
and the Conditions of the Competition. 


CONTENTS OF THIS PART— 





“Geiz und Liebe” (“Avarice and | Artin the Streets.—I. St. James’s Street 
Love’). From the Painting by L. to Pall Mall. By Percy FirzGEerRayp. 
Lorrtz, Frontispiece. With Five Illustrations, 

Our Living . Artists: Sir Joseph Noel | Francis Snyders. By J. Huncrerrorp 
Paton, 8.8.A., LL.D., Her Majesty's Potten. With Portrait and Two En- 
Limner for Scotland. By Grorce R. HAL- gravings. ‘ 
KETT. With Portrait and Two Engravings. | The a Jdstle Robbers. From a Painting by 

TEN Kare. 
On Bowe of the ae of London. | the International Art Exhibition at 
y y Munich —I. By Joun Forses Ropert- 

Sketching Grounds: The Oeschinen SON. 

See, and the Gemmi Pass. By | A Resting Place. From f. Painting by 
Svpnzy Hopcss. With Five Illustrations, Grorce H. Boucuton, A. 
Treasure-houses of Art. — Lambeth 

Doqpecker, 0 Study of Modern Sculpture. Palace. By S. W, KersHaw. With Seven 

yh 5. . Illustrations. 

Old Keys.—II. By T. W. Grernz. With | Some Anachronisms of Art. By Joun 
Four Illustrations. OLDCASTLE. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Londo; and all Booksellers. 








On Nov. 25 will be published Part 25, price 7d., edling’ THE FIRST PART ofa 
NEW VOLUME OF 


SCIENCE FOR ALL. 


Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, F.R.G.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific 
Writers. *,* PART 25 will contain a Frontispiece, executed in Colours, 
representing te A Group of Corals.” 

“* A great want has been supplied in ‘ Science for All.’”’—Graphic. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London; and all Booksellers. 














ai commenced, in Monthly Parts, "d.. and 8id., New and REVIsED EDITION of 


CASSELL’S OLD AND NEW LONDON. 
With 1,200 ILLustTRATIons, and Maps, 


“* Old and New London’ is certain of giving pleasure. It contains all the stories, traditions, 

gossip, and memories that make the history and romance of the town, and, at the same time, forms a 

uide to modern streets, houses, and clubs, It is copiously illustrated, and every reader, whatever 
Fis taste, will find something to interest or instruct him.”—Saturday Review, 


With Part 1 is issued a LARGE MAP of LONDON AS IT IS, size £40 in. x 30 in. 


——=— en =a 


Just commenced, in Monthly Patti, "Md. and 83d., the RE-ISSUE of 


CASSELL’S TECHNICAL EDUCATOR. 


‘* A work of almost national importance. It places within the reach of working-men and pro- 
fessional men an amount and quality of information on their own or cognate pursuits, which it would 
be difficult to find in much more elaborate and expensive special works.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


ew COMPLETE CATALOGUES of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.’s 
Publications, containing a List of Several Hundred Volumes, including BIBLES and 
RELIGIOUS WORKS, FINE-ART VOLUMES, CHILDREN’S BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
HISTORY, NATURAL HISTORY, HOUSEHOLD and DOMESTIC TREATISES, HANDBOOKS and GUIDES, 
SCIENCE, TRAVELS, “&c., together with a SYNOPSIS of their numerous JLLUSTRATED SERIAL PUB- 
LICATIONS, sent post free on application to CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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THE NEW ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. 


Now ready, in Coloured Wrapper, price 6d. (post free, 7$d.). 


HAPPY DAYS: 


BEING THE 


“LITTLE FOLKS.” ANNUAL for 1880. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London; and all Booksellers. 





MONTHLY, price 6d. 


LITTLE FOLKS, 


THE MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


A charming Coloured Plate, entitled “A QUAINT LITTLE COUPLE,” 
is issued as a Frontispiece with Part 61, which forms 
the First Part of a New Volume, and contains 
full information as to the NEW PRIZE COM-~ 
PETITIONS FOR 1880, in connection with which 
PRIZES are offered in Money and Books, to the value 
of £50, together with Silver and Bronze Medals. 

ee ‘Every one ought to know by this time,” says Zhe Graphic, ‘that 

LITTLE FOLKS is THE BEST MAGAZINE for children.” 
CasseH, Petter, Galpin & Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 





The most Charming and Appropriate Gift-Book for Children is the 


CHRISTMAS VOLUME OF 
LITTLE _ FOLKS, 


With nearly 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London; and all Booksellers. 
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On NOVEMBER 25 will be published, 
Price Is., post free, 1s. 2d. ; or in cloth gilt, price 2s., post free, 2s. 2d. 


THE “LITTLE FOLKS” 


BLACK AND WHITE PAINTING BOOK. 


Consisting of a Series of Drawings in Black and White, with 
Blank Pages for Illustration, and amusing Verses. By G. Weatherly, 
Author of the “ ‘Little Folks’ Painting Book.” 


*,* This Book is issued in connection with the Little Folks Prize Compe- 
titions for 1880, and Prizes in Money and Books, Silver and Bronze 
Medals, &., are offered upon the conditions which will be found fully 
explained in The Black and White Painting Book. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S. _CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
o admitted = most wonderfal valuable remedy discovered. 
SHLORODYNE ise beat remedy knows Joughs, ¢ a ear — 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks Sa 
ae teh <u tis uae 2 eee only speoite i Ohsera und 
SHLO SBYNE Waray short all attacks of 
RODYNE is the epreteewsineys Toothache? Mi ko. 
From Loup Faawors Conxuemam, t Domo, Dow Mth, 1968. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time some of J. Collis from Davenport, 
coun eet uemile Seaymaghoms, whe, is tee Test Yous See eter iiaiesseitd-anca be tae above edit * sass oe 
‘“Garl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


See Lancet, 1st December, 1864, 
CAUTION,—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 


OavTiow.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paam Woow stated that Dr. J. Oontis Browse was was undoubtedly the Inventor of bo gg, 
5 a > ys story of the Defendant, Frezman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times,’ 10th J 


in bottles at Is, 14d., 2s, Od., 4s. 6d., porig, tay og None is genuine without the words “Dr, J, COLLIS 
OCHLORODYNE” on the ent Stamp. ” Overwhelming Medical Testimony secompanies each Bottle, 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 


Adap ted to the Requirements of the Code of 1879. 


Just published, small 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS ON CLOTHING, 


With a Supplementary Chapter on Washing. By Mrs. W. T. GREENUP, 
Author of “Food and its Preparation.” 

“ This book is the working out of an admirable practical idea. Nothing is more useful in the 
education of girls than a knowledge of the many little details which make up the household life. Nodoubt 
the young ladies of Girton and Merton would turn up their noses at the technicalities of seam, gusset, 
and band; but we are not all Girton students, and for many a generation to come, unless things very 
much alter, our girls will look forward to the domestic life as that in which their years will have to be 
spent. The book contains fourteen chapters—on the manufacture and sources of clothing, the use and 
abuse of clothing, its selection, making and mending, how to turn it to account, how to take care of it, 
how to dress, old clothes, and washing. The Lesson on how to dress ought to be'learned ‘hy beartiby 
every girl in the three kingdoms, It remains to say that the lessons are short, clear, Prachieal, and 
sensible,”—Educational Times, 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 10, Paternoster Buildings ; and Derby. 




















THE SPHINX PATENT SIX PRIZE MEDALS:| 
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Tuitials, 6d.; full Name, Is. > 
THE NEPAULESE Y. oe x“ 
PUZZLE FINGER RING. ATCHS”: 

C. ther, f a 
uotasivince: mc | sae Mees 
ain ta; St, Sone Fett a cah, with | FRAMPTON’S PILL OF ‘BEALTI 
tru exbvellen edieific ‘ 

: sade for Rebs ty bilious and liver complaints, 
loss' of pe be drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
24, GEORGE STREET, Sees rs ining Ht, 
TOWER HILL, E.C. re 
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The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from 


the A 
; aw kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINT 


materials of the SOEST 
special process, it not only 
es at once to the stove 


ae my ent from 
QUALI 


being bya 
POLISHES SUL On Ty wetnin apy 
or grate, th thereby . AVOIDING IN INJURY * TO. THE FURNI- 


here. 
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VEGETABLE CHARCOAL} »<2:::%"=3. 


The Marvellous goog properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
: : It absorbs all 


CHARCOAL BISCUITSs|u'2!2 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | == ™= 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 


Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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